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CHAPTER I. 

Introductory Argument — Increase of Stock by House feeding — In- 
create of Manure — Calculations in regard to each — Cheaper to feed 
Milch Cows on Rape or Turnips, allowing them to be worth ten 
pounds per acre, than to feed on dry food, and get it for nothing- 
Great Advantage in regard to Cotters — Benefit attending the proper 
zotation of Crops— Necessity for appointment of an Agriculturist. 

INTRODUCTORY OBSERVATIONS. 

You are all well aware of the disposition which at present 
very generally exists on the part of landlords, to diminish 
the numher of tenants on their estates, and to increase the 
size of their farms. It is not here necessary to inquire into 
the reasons which influence them in this desire : it is suffi- 
cient for my present purpose to say, that, if such a plan 
were eztenswely acted upon, the result must be the total ruin 
of all the small holders and cotters, who, in many cases, are 
as industrious and deserving as any other members of 
society. 

I consider myself most fortunate that I am not obliged to* 
act, at present, upon the system above alluded to, and that* 
my employers, however they may feel resolved not to conti-- 
nue on their estates persons of careless and indolent habils> 
are nevertheless determined to assist and encourage all thos^ 
of an opposite character; and impressed with tliis kind 
feeling, are anxious I should make trial whether anything 
can be done to reclaim the one and to s/imulate the |other» 
and if possible, to put both upon some better plan of 
supporting themselves and their families, than they at present 
appear to be acquainted with* 

The only way in my mind to accomplish this is, by 
introducing such a system of agricnlture as would bring the 
entire of the small farmers* holdings into a productive state, 
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in place of allowing nearly half their farms to remain nomi- 
nally in grazing, but in reality producing nothhig ; and, as 
this cannot be done without manure, and manure cannot be 
had without stock, the consideration naturally arises how can 
the greatest quantity of stock be most economically main- 
tained, and under what management can the largest quantity 
of manure be derived therefrom. 

Now, by referring to the experience of all good farmers 
in all countries, and under all circumstances, it is ascertained 
beyond dispute, that by the practice of sowing green crops, 
such as clover and rye grass, winter and spring vetches^ tum 
nips, mangel wurzel, &c., the same ground which in poor 
pasture would scarcely feed one cow in summer^ would under 
ue crops mentioned, feed three, or perhaps four the whole 
year round — by keeping the cattle in the house, and bringing 
the food there to them ;* and the manure produced by otia 
of these cows so fed, and well bedded with the straw saved 
by the supply of better food^ would be more than equal to 
WBi produced by three cows pastured in summer and fed in 
winter upon dry straw or hay, and badly littered. 

Here then are two assertions well worthy your serious 
attention — first, that three cows may be provided with hod ia 
the house all the year from the same quantity of ground 
which will scarcely feed one under pasture for the siummer ; 
and secondly, that one cow so fed in the house will give as 
much manure as three fed in the field. I call these import- 
ant assertions, for if they are really founded in fact, then any 
of you who may now be only able to keep one cow, would 
by changing his plan be able to keep three, and each one of 
these producing as much manure as three fed in the way you 
have hitherto been accustomed to adopt — the result must be, 
that you would have nine times as much manure by the new 
method as you have hitherto had by the old. Now» as I don't 

• The advantage of cutting the clover and bringing it to the cow, 
lias been strongly exemplified this year, in the case of M'Parlane 
and Feenaa, of Drumheney. They held a divided farm, and had 
eittctly the same crop of clover, both in quantity and qa«lity* 
M'Parlane cut his and fed two cows plentifully in the house. 
'Feenem grazed his—and it proved a short allowance for one. And 
the succeeding crop after the clover is always much cleaner and 
better when it has been cut than when it has been pastured, though 
many fanners think otherwise. 



think there am be a single individual amoni^ yon, so blind at 
not to see at once the great advantage itirould be to have such 
asn immense addition to hit manure heap, it appears to me thai 
ttie best thing I can do is, in the first instance, to endeavour 
to impress firmly upon your minds the conviction that this 
fact, 90 mwah eniiiied i6 ycmr atUnHofh and yet so liiUU 
Mtaided §9^ is in reality a troth that may be relied on, and 
may be practically adopted without any fear of disappoint* 
ment. ft is upon this foundation that the practicability of 
almost every improvement I mean to suggest in the cropping 
of your land must ultimately depend ; and it is therefore 
indispensable to the success of any arguments I may offer, 
to place it before you in the clearest point oF view» and 
remove from your minds every doubt whatever upon thd 
subject. 

To draw the necessary proof, therefore, from what comes 
tinder yonr awn observation, I may say every day of your 
lives, and which must therefore have more weight with you 
than any thing else I could say, I refer you with confidence 
to the exhansted miserable pasture upon which your cattle 
are now almost universally fed, tioo to three acres of which 
are often barely sufficient to keep one caw alive for the sum* 
mer monthsy but by no means to (xfford her a suffUieneif 
of food* Now, one acre of good clover and rye-grass, one 
rood of velehes and three roods of turnips, (making up in all 
two acres, which are now allotted for grazing one cow ia 
summer) taking a stolen crop of rape after the vetches, will 
affbrd ample provision for three cows the y^or round. For 
you all know that an acre of good clover will house-feed 
three cows firom the middle of May to the Middle of October; 
and with the help of a rood of vetches you will be able to 
to save half the first cutting for hay to use during the winter. 
Then when the first frosts^ about the middle of October, may 
have stripped the clover of its leaves, the early sown rape^ 
which ought to be put in ridge by ridge as the vetches are 
cut» and Uie land well manured, (if the seed has been sowA 
by the middle of July,)* will be ready to cut and feed the 



* If the vetches are too late to allow the sowing of the rape to 
commence at that time, it ought to be raised in a seed bed, and 
transplanted, which may be continued with advantage to the end 
of August, putting the plants in as thick as possible. Mr. Wit* 
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Clltle unlit the turnips are liije. Here then you haye plaialy 
provisioQ secured until towards the middle of November; 
and we have to calculate whit remains to feed tlje cattle until 
the middle of the May following. For this purpose there ii 
a rood of turnips for each cow. Now, an acre of l!ie white 
globe, and yellow Aberdeen turnip ought to produce from 
Ihirty-five to forty Ions per acre; but supposing one-half to 
be of the Swedish kind, k-t m calculale only on twenly-eiglit 
Ions to the acre, which is not more than an average produce, 
even if ihey were all Swedish, and see what that calculation 
will yield per day for one hundred and ninety days, which 
is rather more than the six months. If an acre yieldstwen- 
ty-eight tons, a rood will yield seven tons, which biiing 
iJrought into pounds, will amount lo fificen ibousand six 
hundred and eighty pounds; and this divided by cue hundred 
and ninety days, will leave eighty-iltiee pounds of turnips 
for each cow, every day, which with a small portion of thu 
hay and straw you are possessed of, is a very sufficient allow- 
ance for a conunon sized milch cow ; and ovei and above all 
Ibis, you have the second growth of the rood of rape comiug 
forward in March and April, which would feed a!! the three 
cows much longer than would be necessary to meet the coming 
clover crop, even in the latest season. 

Here then the facts of the case are brought before you for 
your own decision, and I fearlessly nppfal to yourselves — is 
It true that two lo three acres (1 limke my calculation on two 
only) are frequently allolled lo graze one cow durinjj si&imer ; 
Ajid again — is it true that an acre of clover and grass sred, 

liam Scott, a tenant of ibe EhiI of Charlfmonfs, who lias been 
induced to try rupe, from rending tlic lirei fdiiion of ttiis AMteet, 
asserts, (bat he has obluiiied from one squure perch of trnnsplH Tiled 
rape, the amMing relurii of ibirty-ore etone five pounds, whict 
would be nearly at the rale of ihiriy-tivo n>ns the Enplisb acre, and 
lie would have two culling^ afternirdii in March and Aluy, luppoi- 
in£ which to be only half as good as [h« B[^t, there would be the 
enormoui produce of sixty-four cons per acre — which seems soauon- 
iibinf;, that 1 quotioned hitii parliciihirlv as to the facl, which be 
poiltively afierted to be the case, and (but the ground measured 
was not superior lo the rest of Ihe field. If the rape, however, ii 
loo late, and therefore unfit lo cut in October wilh adi-antage, the 
([lobe lumip will then be fully ripe, if planted in proper time, and 
the rood of turnips would hold out to the middle of April, fron 
Which lime the rape would yield ample food until the clover came 



a TOodof veTches, and three roods of turnips, nith the stolen 
crop ot" rape after the vetches, will fully supply food for three 
cow* the ]ieaT TOW'd ? I defy any one of you to reply to 
either of these (]uestions in the negative. The straw of the 
farm, in any case, belongs to the callje ; but in the latter 
case, where turnips are provided for food, it U chii-fly used 
for bedding, and the additional qoatiiiiy of grain which will 
be raised by means of the increased quantity of manured 
land, will always keep pace with the increase of stock, and 
provide tlie increased qi aniity of bedding required. 1 think, 
Iherefote, I am warranted in considering my Hnt assertion 
proved ; namely, that the ground generally allotted to feed 
one cow, will in reality supply food for three — and have now 
only to oR'er some calcuhlioos as to the accuniutatioo ot 
manure; which I hope will beconsideredequally concludve. 
During ihe summer mouths, your con which is only in the 
house at milking time, (and perliaps not even then, for the 
practice is someiimes to milk her in the field,) can afford 
little or no addition to the manure heap, being upon iba 
grass boili day and night; and even in winter and spring, 
whilst there is eny open weather, they are always to be seen 
rangine over llie fields in searcli of food, so thsl I think you 
cannot but admit (upon a calculation for the entire year 
round,) tlie animal is not in the house more than eight hours 
out of the twenty-four, andit isonly the manure made during 
this period which can be reckoned upon ; therefore upon this 
supposition, (whicrh I think is sufficiently correct to show the 
strength of my a^^nlnonl), if there is any truth in arithmetic, 
one cow fed as 1 lalculated on. in the house for the entire 
lioenly-fouT hours, will yield as much manure as three cows 
thai are only kepi in the house for eight hours — the quality of 
the food beitig supposed the same in both cases; and this 
would manifestly prove my assertion thai one cow fed uitrAin, 
would give as much manure as three fed without ,• and there- 
fore when fAree can be kept in Ihe one way, as I have already 
shown, for one kept in the other, il it a$ clear as three times 
three make nine, that ihe result of the calculation will be just 
as I have staled — namely, that the farmer will obtain by the 
change of system nine limes as much manure in ibe one case 
u he would have had in the other. 

Now,if after all that has been said, (which seems to <x.«.«)l 
least ^uite convincing.) any of jom s\kou\& ^t vi laaw**.'* 
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* tbe qnaiitit;^ of the msniire thuB proved to be gaimd, m 
LiH to have some misgivings on tlie subject, and be inclined 
o tbink that matters would not lurn out so favourable in 
; shown in thfory, I would wish any Bnch 
person to consider one very malerial point which I have not 
yet touched upon — for in ihe foregoing, the argument « 
fcunded entirely on the time the animals are kept within, 
viz. — it is stated that one cow kept within for twenty-four 
hours will give as much manure as (Areecowa which are only 
kept in for aght hours, the food being assumed lobeihesame 
in Doth cages; but it is quite evident, that if the cow bept 
within should be fed wiih turnips, and bedded with llieslrata 
which the others are fed upon, leaving them little or no bed- 
ding whateEer, thai the calculations must lum decidedly in 
favour of the animal which is well fed and bedded, both as 
regards the quantity and quality of the tnanure — so that it 
appears the estimate I have made is decidedly under the 
mark. 

I may here be challenged lo name 
accumulated nine times as much m 
have Slated to be practicable. My a 
that t)0 one individual has thought it necessaiy to apply att 
the land formerly allotted lo grazing bis stock, to ihe purpoM 
of raising ffreen crops, to feed them on in the house. As fast 
as the manure heap has enabled them to do so, those who 
lave adopted the house-feeding system, have been anxious lo 
liring their useless grazing into potatoes, and w/ieal or plher 
ffmin — enough of the old prejudice still remaining lo make 
them think they were serving themselves by so doing;* and 
they have not given the ground saved lo the raising of tun:ips, 

' ' I BDi well BBlisiied in my own mind, that cattle crops will |»r 
SUmM prasenl in milk and bullet than any oLher crops whatever, 
QiEept flai or wheal ; and if the tarmets' wives could be ptevniled oa 
to put less salt in their butler intended liir Che English niarkel. the 
prife would be greal)}' improved, and the Dutch butter would be driven 
•Dt of Ihe insrket. Should a krmet be induced lo increase his slock, 
w u (o make • firicin or half a firkin once a TortDight, ^e conTeywce 
^ (team {* u rapid uul so Eertain, that the butler might be aafijy 
departed to Liverpool or London, uearly fresh ; and Ihoee merchaalc 



my one who has really 

nure in the mannerl 

■ to ihis would be. 



•ngaged in the trade would 

AraietB of their acquaintance, .. __. 

Bid to expoit h under a diflErenc brand, which would 
VM<« tafUKi, JSea Anpaidii upon this luhjaci. 



by bespeaking from tl 
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mangel wonel, &c. and of course have not kept cattle to 
consame them — but I fearlessly refer any doubtfol inquirer 
on the sahfect, to go to the houses of those men who ha?e 
«iiaed the premiams offered hy the Earl of Gosford and CkL 
Closer for the encouragement of house-feeding — Moses Greer 
of Corlnst— -Ingram of Drum honey — John Hogg of Dmmgaw^ 
or James Bradford of Drumminnis, or any of the others most 
convenient to him, and let him examine their manare Aeop^ 
and examine themselves^ as I have no doubt they have been 
upon many occasions, and then let him judge for himself^ 
whether there is any reason to doubt the truth of what I have 
stated. But the case does not require that I should rigidly 
adhere to the strict letter of the argument. I need only ask 
3rou to think what you might do in your farms, if you had but 
six, five, or even four times as much manure as you now 
have ; or rather let me ask what is it you might not do if yon 
had such a supply; surely you would not in such a case let 
the land lie waste, as you now do, to recover itself, when you 
had the means of instant recovery in your own hands ; nor 
-would you rely upon one half of your farm to pay the rent of 
the whole, when you had the means within yourself of mak- 
ing the other half equally productive. 

Having therefore, I think, set this matter at rest, I now 
proceed to state what perhaps may add much more to your 
surprise, namely, that many people well informed in these 
matters assert, the allowance of two acres of land which I 
have made, is by no means required for the support of three 
cows the year rounds and that modi less would do : and I 
confess that in making the calculation I have just laid befbre 
you, I have been allowing much more than I believe to be 
absolutely necessary — for this simple reason, that without 
going into the minutisB of what may be the very most that 
can be done upon a small piece of land, the advantage to be 
obtained merely according to the statement I have given is 
quite ^eat enough to attract. your attention, and put yon, (If 
anything can) upon making some alteration in votir present 
system : and the truth, botn in theory and practice, of what 
J have pointed out is so obvious, that all possibility of con- 
tradiction or evasion, is completely set aside, irhich I oonsi* 
der a matter of no small importance. The allotment I have 
made of two acres for the support of three cows, is the same 
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JM allowiiig two-thirds of an acre for each cow, which I have 
110 doubt you will think is a moderate allowance, but to show 
jpu the opinion of very sensible writers who have made this 
siibject their study, I beg to mention that Mr. Allan in his 
little work, entitled *' Colonies at Homo," estimates the ground 
necessary to supply food for a cow the year round, at only 
half an acre, and Mr. Cobbett, in his work entitled *' Cottage 
Economy" says, that ove rood of ground will be found amply 
sufficient. For the particular plans pointed out by these 
'WpritCTS, I must refer to their own writings, but will venture 
to remark, that, to the instructions given by Mr. Cobbeit 
may be added a recommendation to have the cow carefully 
curried, which is necessary to the animal's health when kept 
in a state of confinement, and will materially increase the 
quantity of milk;* and her food might be given to her in a 
small straw yard for a portion of the day, for the sake of 
exercise ; or she might be put out upon a tether to graze for 
an hour or two, in good weather, if the farm afforded a suit- 
able place. And I would also sirongly recommend particular 
care to be taken in transplanting the turnip plants — to raise 
them without breaking the smallest fibre of the root, by 
putting the spade completely under them, so as to loosen the 
earth about them, and in putting them into the ground, to 
take the same care that the roots are placed in the natural 
position, and not doubled in. Without attention to these 
points, the crop will be injured ; indeed, it is so seldom that 
transplanted turnips produce, in this country , the crop Mr. 
Cobbett caculates upon, that I should prefer your applying 
half an acre, or even two-thirds of an acre to the support of 
your cow, in order to enable you to sow your turnips in the 

* When cattle are so tied up that they cannat lick themselves, as is 
in general the case in stalKlbd cattle, the itching becomes so great that 
they Kck themselves, when they have the power of doing so, until they 
create a sore which injures the flesh. Cattle kept in such a state of 
continual irritation, cannot, I think, thrive as they otherwise would be 
likely to do, and shows the necessity of frequent cui-rying, or being 
allowed the liberty of a straw.yard for an hour or two in the day. In 
eorroboralion of this doctrine, I have heard that the practice in Ber- 
•wkkshirc is to have stalls calctilatpd to hold two— one half of the stall 
Jbeing under cover, and the other not, so that the cattle not being tied 
up, are left at liberty, to consult their own comfort, and in this way 
they are found to thrive much better. 
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unsi ivny : or instead of them, mangel wuneli where the 
ground is suitable ; and if half an acrr, or two-thirds of an 
•ere, with the addition of a trifling quantity of straw, will 
insure an ample supply of food for a cow during the entire 

fear, I think none of you will consider the ground misapplied. 
t ia so hard, however, to get persons unaccustomed lo be 
directed by primed insl ructions, either fully to understand 
them, or if they do. lo put ihem in practice, ihat although I 
allude to ihediteclions given by lliese writers, for the instruc- 
tion of all who may chuse lo adopt them, and pariicularly 
for the benefit of cotiers who only have a house and garden, 
my own opinion is, that the simple plan I have laid down, 
which every small farmer can easily comprehend, and can as 
easily carry into prwciice, without interfering in the general 
culiivaiion of his farm, is the beat system (o recoinniend ta 

f'Ou for adoption ; and I think it is quite evident from what 
las been said on the Eubject, that if you take advantage of 
the kail and cabbage" which you may raise in your gardens 
and potato ridges, as will hereafter be pointed out, tc^ether 
with the additional stolen crops which may be laiaed in the 
rest of your farms, of rape, stubble turnips, or annual clover, 
after the crops of grain, or on the early potato and vetch 
ground, as pointed out under the head of rotation of crops, 
that the quantity of land specialty applied to the feeding of 
your cattle, may be reduced to the half acre, which is the 
ousntity Mr. Allen calculates upon. It appears lo me, 
Uierefore, quite undeniable, that the foregoing can be carried 
into practice, and if so, and upon a plan which requires no 
particular trouble or skill in the managemeni, how shameful 
IS it for you often to let two, or perhaps three acres of land 
be wasted as I have staii-d, to graze one animal in suraraer, 
and lo have her starving all the winter, upon bad hay or fu!ly 
straw. The importance of house-feeding your calile seems 
lo me so great, and 1 have therefore said so much in regard 
of it, you may perhaps suppose the subject exhausted, and 
ihat nothing more can remain to be added ; but I have still 
something to mention, which may perhaps appear lo you 
more surprising than anything you have yet heard : namely. 
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yn wiUtafe]sove|iroAt1)y ycmrcowsifyou feed them 
on gfeen Cood, nnd pay a faxr price per acre for tf, than iS 
yov M them upon ^e hay and strew yon generally gi?e 
Acm, amd gei the mid hay and straw jwr naming. This I 
Ittfe no doubt will appear a rery strange assertion, bat it it 
not at all more Strang than true ; and to prove it I refer to 
die case of James O'NetU of Garragfh — ^Tfais man was a 
complete pauper when Lord Gosford i)ought the Graham 
Estate ; but, by the assistance and instructions afforded to 
him, had got bis small portion of land into a good state, and 
last summer I lent him a cow, seeing that he would be able 
by proper attention to have kept her in the house all tho 
year. He had not been possessed of one for years, perhaps 
sever in his life ; but his conduct did not afterwards show 
Um to be deserving of what had been done for him. 

He would not sow his rape in proper time, as he was de- 
ared, and I was at last obliged to discharge him from the 
work at Giosford, before he would be at the trouble of doing 
so* This neglect occasioned the crop to be late coming 
forward in spring, and having wasted tiis turnips, in begins 
ning to them before they were ripe, and using them extra- 
'vagantly, they were all finished before the rape was fit for 
cutting. This being the case, he turned his cow into the 
rape to graze, by which the crop was completely destroyed ; 
and this failing, he put his cow to graze upon the young 
clover. This being soon eaten down, I found the animal 
eating the tender shoots of the young quicks, in one of the 
new made ditches, when upon enquiry, all the foregoing 
circumstances came out. Being provoked at such conduct, 
I ordered the cow to be sold ; but when the day of sale 
came, he was able, from the improved state of his farm, to 
get one of his neighbours to go security for the payment of 
his arrears, his rent, and the price of his cow ; and, also, 
that he would buy rape elsewhere, and feed his cow in the 
bouse, as I required ; upon which I did not persist in my 
intention of selling her. He, accordingly, bought a small 
piece of rape ground, (ten Irish perches, or seventy yards 
long, and two yards broad,) which, with a little dry fodder, 
kept his cow in full milk for thirty days;* and, upon that 

* The immense produce of rape, when weU manvred, is beyond 
any thing almost that can be imagined, if let stand until it gets into 



feediiig, gtfe IbiirtMi aourts dailjr, wherets, IqNin dry fedS 
abe hud talieD off to half the qnaittity. 

1 state these particulars to show yon the foRj and blindnesb 
of this man to his own interest. By.neglecting to sow Afe 
the rape in proper time^ it was not ready to supply the [Jiace 
4of his turnips, and every thing went wrong by this flrti 
BQ^eot, which appeared to him of no importance. If the 
turnips had been properly managed they would have lasted 
iongir — if the rape had been properly treated it would have 
been ready sooiier / and, if it had not been trampled down, 
would have lasted until the clover supplied its place, ana 
every thing would have answered in its turn. Now he has 
been obliged to bny from others, at the rate of fully £ 10 an 
acre, that rape which his own land would have supplied bin 
with in abundance, and he has injured his clover so that he 
will lose half the benefit of it. But the advantage of the 
rape is seen particularly in this, that, notwithstanding the 
high price he paid for it, it was better for him to buy it than 
to feed his cow on atrmoj even supposing he had got the 
straw for no^Atn^, which is very easily demonstrated ; 

Si i. 

For tbe fourteen quarts produced by the rape feeding, at 

l^d. a quart, comes to 1 9 

The price paid for it cost only 2d. per day, to which add half 
a stone of straw. Id. (being at the rate of 16d. per 1 12lbs. 
which is above the general price of that article,) and 
the expense, daily, comes to d 

Leaving a clear profit, per day, arising from feeding on rape, of 1 6 

Now, when the cow had been fed on straw, she only gave 
seven quarts, and very soon would have given still less, the 
price of which, daily, wOuld be only 10-^d. ; therefore, if he 
got the straw for nothing, he would only have lOJd. a day 
by the cow ; whereas, after paj/ing for the rape, he gained 
18d. ; but if he had to pay for the straw — the cow would 
require three stones, . which, at 16d. a cwt., would be 6d.; 

blossom, which was the case in this instance. Manure makes the 
stalk tender and juicy, which would otherwise be hard and dry, am 
that if cut into small pieces, not a bit will be lost, and it grows to 
a height of six feet. I am almost afraid to say that I believe, with 
the addition of some straw, an acre will keep thirty head of cattle 
Bi fiili milk for a month. 
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mild deducting this from lOJd. (the price of seven quarts of 
milk)— there would only he a profit hy the cow of 4|d. a 
day, in place of 18d. a day yielded by the rape. The same 
thing may he proved in regard to turnip feeding in winter. 
If a cow calves at November, and is fed on turnips, she will 
keep up her milking ; but, if fed on straw, she will fall off 
immediately to half the quantity. Now, allowing the acre 
of turnips to be worth £10, which is more than any other 
crop generally produces, and reckoning the produce at thirty 
tons, (although, by good cultivation, Mr. Mitchell had hfty- 
five tons to the acre last year,)-^ 

The five stone of turnips, whicb I reckon good daily feed* 

ing for a milch cow, would cost 2^d. 

And a stone of straw would cost, at IGd. a cwt 2 

Total cost per day for turnips and straw 4^d. 

whereas, three stones of straw, which she would require if 
fed on straw alone, at 16d. per cwt. comes to 6d. a day ; so 
that, by the use of turnips in winter, it appears you can feed 
your cow (after allowing £10 an acre for the farm) at 1 Jd. a 
day less than upon straw alone, and you get double the 
quantity of milk. So that one cow fed in this way yields 
you fully as much milk as two would give, fed on straw, and 
the manure is also twice as valuable. This ought to show you 
all the error you fall into. When you talk of keeping a 
tow all the winter upon straw, you merely talk of keeping 
her a/tve— but your object should be to keep her so as to 
yield you a pro/it ; and this can only be done by keeping her 
on moist food, which, I have shown you above, it is more 
profitable for you to do than to feed her on straw, supposing 
the straw was made a present to you. 

Now, Bs such a small space may be made to support a cow 
by green crops and house-feeding, suppose that any inclus- 
triotis colter should turn his small patch of ground to that 
purpose, and even admitting him to have no means of even 
getting straw to bed her with, yet if he is attentive to gather 
the weeds growing on the road side, or in the fields adjoin- 
ing, and use them as a substitute, he will find sufficient to 
increase the quantity of manure to such an extent, that he 
will have no difficulty in getting from his less industrious 
neighbours, ground to put it out upon, and thus get a crop of 
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jpotBtoa. aiDply sufficient to support his family, i 
pjoderale lerms — the qu;mii!y of manure ibus obtaioed from 
^ cow w«ll fed and Itept conbiauily in the house, being 
^K»ler iban what any one ivho has not made the experiment 
l^believe ; but if the cutter, instead of enriching the land 
^Hm nnghbours, should have evrn a lield or two of hia 
HK tbe constant supply of manure would so improve the 
^aXity of Ihe soil, that it would yield twice aj much as in 
He ffay now usually practised;* and, bavin;; only a small 
nenl 10 pay, he would soon become able to buy an aete or 
■wo mofe, and thus gradually advance himself lo ihe rank of 
Uose aniall farmers lo whom I am now addressing myself, 
Bnd would very shorily be possessed of that quantity of 
hanure which would enable him to enter upon a proper 
fotalioR of crops ; without attention to which no Tarmer, 
KTeat or small, can get the full return from his land which 
n is capable of affording. 

\ To niaba you sensible of this, I would wish you, for sake 
wf example, to suppose a small farmer, holding ei°ht acres 
of land, having acquired a stock of manure sufficient for one 
Lfourib part, or two acres — he is then able lo commence the 
HolJowing rotation: these two acres are, the first year, planted 
ll^ green cropa, in wbicU are included potatoes, turnips, 
HK^;es, mangel wurzrl, &c. according to the nature of ihe 
^H^^nd other circumstances. The next year he manures 
^Hmtcs more; and does the same the third year; and in 
BK" fourlli year the wl)ole farm, has been gone over; and, 
per each manuring, the two acres so manured are occupied 
with the following succession of crops: first year, green 
pops, as already stated ; second year, oats, barley, flax, or 
plreal, with tlover ; third year, the clover lo he cut and 
Vrought to the cattle, making into hay whatever may be to 
narei fourth year, nals, wheat, or barley. The fifth year 
Itie same rotation commences again, and the one-fourth part 
p again placed in green crops and well manured, and iba 
ptiiev crops succeed as before. By this means it is evident 
fhe farmer gels /uur productive crops from one manuring, 
fod has always ofie-/ia//' of the eutire farm, viz. /«r octm, 

L" This has been clearly made appear by Ihe enormous produca 
W small pRtehes of li.nd cultivated under tlie sllotmL-nt system. 
•troniaea by ibe Lsbourers' Fiienrt Society, imd stated in Ineir 
^teresting piiUlicatiun^. 
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iD grain ; one^fourtb, or two acres, in cloTCir ; and one« 
iburtb, or two acres, in potatoes, turnips, &c«, which is 
nuch more than any farm yields according to the presedt 
system. 

In order to make this rotation more simple, and less likdv 

to confuse yon, I have desired all the manured land to be laid 

down with clover, along with the first grain crop ; but it is 

c^n to the farmer to sow only kaff in clover, and put the 

other half in vetches,* Italian rye grass, or cabbages, if he 

should wish to have greater variety of food for his cattle^ 

which is always desirable. T%e only thing insisted upon ist 

that two craps of grain are not to be soweain succession upon 

the same ground. It is also to be observed, that the plenti- 

ness of manure obtained by this system of house feeding, 

will enable you to manure the stubble of the last grain crop, 

and sow or transplant rape, which will yield a full return, 

and be oif the ground in time for your potatoes and turnips, 

which, upon the foregoing plan, always succeed the second 

grain crop.f And the quantity of food for your cattle may 

be still increased, by planting with your potatoes, curled 

kale on the north edge of the ridges, in such manner as that 

the mid-day shadow may fall in the trench, and planted 

three feet asunder, a material addition to the autumn and 

winter feeding will be obtained without injury to the potato 

crop : and I have seen them left standing in the fuirows 

even after wheat had been sown, and yielding abundantly.! 

But if this should be objected to, they may be cut down and 

transplanted into any corner of the farm, to go to seed, 

which will sell for double the money, perhaps, which any 

* In this case the grain, when cut, should be immediately stooM 
upon the side of the field sowed in clover, and winter vetches putift 
without delay, and as they are cut the following May and June, 
vetches should again he put in, ridge by ridge, as the others are 
cut ; these will be ready for use from October to December, and 
will leave the ground fit to bear any crop. 

t Potatoes seem to succeed better than Turnips, but Vetcbei 
or Italian rye-grass for October feeding is perhaps as profitable i 
as any, particularly where manure is scarce. 

I Experience seems to be in favour of planting the cabbagel 
in place of kale ; which will be kept in mind where kale is men*] 
tioned elsewhere. (See Jenkins's account in the Appendix.)! 
Cattle will eat even the stalks of the cabbages if cut into vetfl 
small pieces. 
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other equal portion of the farm will produce. I wish it, how- 
ever, to be particularly understood, that I recommend the fore« 
going rotation, merely as a great improvement upon the present 

{ractice, and likely to be very generally-attended with success^ 
ut not as the best for every soil ; for I am perfectly sensible 
the varieties of soil, and of circnmstances are so numerous, 
that there is no possibility of laying down any plan to suit 
all cases ; and I have, therefore, thoij^ht it better to obtain 
die assistaooe of an experienced fanner, who will call upon 
jou for the purpose of personally inspecting your farms, and 
giving instructions suitable to the nature and condition of 
each, not only as to the rotation of crops, but also as to the 
mode of preparing the eround and putting them in ; and also 
how to cultivate them afterwards ; which accurate information^ 
I am of opinion, nothing hut penonal communication can 
nqtply. under such circumstances one would naturally ex- 
pect to see the instructions given most implicitly obeyed ; 
but in place of this, I have been provoked, year after year, 
with the stupid obstinacy of many, who in spite of all that 
can be said to them will delay to thin out their turnips, wait* 
ing until the plants may anord a mouthful for their cattle, 
when by so doing they injure the crop in a manner they will 
not believe. I nave the same complaint to make of the 
inattention shown to keep down the weeds, and to keep the 
ground loose about the turnip plants in the early stage of 
their growth; and indeed as long as any implement can be 
with safety used for that purpose. I am \n hopes the import- 
ance of attention in these points is at last beginning to be 
understood, and that I shall not much longer have the same 
complaint to make ; and beg reference to what is said upon 
this subject by Mr. Bruce in the Appendix. 



CHAPTER. H. 

BirectioDH fdv the Preservation of Health — Adrantages of Cleanlineti 
and Ventilation in this respect — Danger of neglecting them in cases 
of infectious complaints — Recommendation of Temperance Socie« 
ties-— Great Saying by refraining from Dram Drinking. 

Although personal inspection and personal instruction 
must always be most valuable, yet there are, nevertheless, 
certain fixed principles which every farmer is bound to attend 
to, and which never should be lost sight of, and these I shall 
shortly enumerate ; but first, I should wish to say a few words 
as to the preservation of health, without which, the small 
farmer and cotter are entirely incapacitated from taking ad- 
vantage of these or any other means to better their situation. 

In this respect, I would recommend to you, roost earnestly, 
immediately to remove all stagnant water, filth, and putrid 
substances, from the fronts of your houses, in order that the 
door, which is often the only mode of ventilation, may ad- 
mit pure air. If the floor within is lower than the land with- 
out, let a trench be cut all round, to carry off the moisture, 
and make the house as dry as the nature of things will ad- 
mit. Let the windows be made to open, so that every part 
of the house may be thoroughly ventilated ; and let the inside 
and outside, but partictilarly the inside, be whitewashed as 
often as can be conveniently done, and let the most minute 
attention be paid to cleanliness. With these precautions, the 
health of a labouring man may generally be calculated on, 
except in cases of fever or other infectious complaints, and 
even against these the foregoing recommendations will be a 
great protection, if strictly attended to. But should any mem- 
ber of the family be attacked by any complaint of an in- 
fectious nature, there is little chance of preventing its being 
communicated to every one in the house, ^fihof are neglected. 
The fresh air must be freely admitted ; the walls whitewashed, 
and every thing in the house, of furniture, bedding and 
clothes, washed and put out, and exposed to the sun and air, 



and hot lime put on the floor, if there is any damp, to dry.it 
up. When a person is ill of an infectious complaint, ihe 
whole air around him is infected, and it is only hy admitting 
the pure air from without, to dilute it, if I may use the ex- 
pression, that the infection can he so weakened as to prevent 
bad consequences to those who breathe it. From not attend* 
ing to this, many complaints, whieh, at the beginning:, were 
no! infectious, become so afterwards; and whole families are 
carried off, or put past labour, from neglecting precautions 
which might so easily be taken. It is observed, tl)at 
infectious diseases seldom spread in the houses of the upper 
ranks of society, and it is merely owing to the admission of 
fresh air, and the cleanliness which is observed : and the 
same wiil account for the safety of physicians and attendants 
in hospitals, where there are hundreds of patients collected ; 
whereas, if fever'once gets admittance in a poor man*8 cabin, 
(he infection is preserved by the moist and putrid matter 
without, and the damp and dirt within, and is rendered more 
ind more malignant by the want of a circulation of air, until, 
in general, it attacks the whole family ; and, even if it does 
not occasion their deaths, it so weakens their strength, and, 
by repeated relapses, continues to hang over them so long, as 
eventually to reduce them to poverty and wretchedness ; all 
which, in most cases, would probably have been prevented 
by a timely attention to what has been here recommended. 

Bat cleanliness and ventilation, ho\vever valuable they may 
be as the means of preventing or banishing disease, cannot 
be as effectual as they ought to be, wliilst'the use of ardent 
spirits prevails in the degree it now does, 

I need not take up your time in expatiating upon the con- 
sequences attending this ruinous practice — those who are 
even most addicted to it are fully sensible of its injurious 
tendency, but think it is in vain to struggle against it. No- 
thing, however, can be more contrary to facts and experience 
than such a belief. It is only a few years since some bene- 
volent people in America 6rst started the idea of forming 
what are called Temperance Societies* The hopelessness of 
such an undertaking was so much the belief of the public, 
that the attempt was ridiculed as absurd and visionary ; but 
it has, nevertheless, proved quite the reverse Thousatids 
have been thereby reclaimed, and are now enjoying a degree 
of comfort and happiness before unknown to them. Even 
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•none sailors, (a class of people least likeljr to be opereteEJ 
vpoD,} roembenafe now enrolled, and tenqierance ships are 
manned from New York, without difficdty, for the longeit 
¥D3rage8. From America the plan has extended to Scotlsnid, 
and Umperanoe ships are now, in like manner, sailing from 
Glasgow, and numerous societies are spread over the face of 
the country. From Scotland, the plan seems to have crossed 
<nrer to the North of Ireland, and societies are already iu ex- 
istence in this very country ; therefore, with such numerocB 
examples of successful resolution before jrou, both abroad 
and at home, I must earnestly beg of you to make the attempt, 
and trnst you will not show less firmness than so many others 
have proved themselves to possess. Subjoined you will find 
what a list of desirable articles of clothing may be bought 
with the money, which it would cost you to indulge in a sin- 
gle glass of spirits daily. When you read it over, think of 
the short-lived, selfish gratification you derive from the prac* 
tice, and think of the permanent comforts of which you there- 
by deprive yourselves, your wives, and your children, and 
at once determine to abandon the use of spirits ; and, take 
my word, you will soon find the benefit of it, both in your 
health and circumstances. 

One Glass of Whiskey per Day, commonly called 
by drinking men, « their morning " costs (at three halfpence 
per glass,) no less a sum than two pounds, five shillings, and 
seven pence halfpenny, yearly/ which sum, if laid by, would 
provide the following comforts and necessaries of life for a 
nunily, viz. :— 

One pair of large blankets .. •• .£0 10 

One pair of sheets . • . • 6 

Two pair of shoes .. .. 12 

Twoshirts .. .. 4 

Two neck handkerchiefs . • . • Oil 

Two pair of stockings . • • • 2 3 

One hat ••..050 

Clothfortrowsen, and making .. .. 4 6 

Change remafaiiag •»' r» 4^ 

2 5 7i 



CHAPTER III. 

Maxims of uniTenal Application in Fanning — as to Draining— Be* 
atmction of Weeds, Cropping — Management of Manure Heqw-«i 
Squaring Enclosures — LeYdling useless Ditches — Horses not suit* 
i^le to Small Farms— Consumption of Straw in Thatch. 

Having said thus much upon the foregoing subject, of 
such first rate importance to the labouring classes, I proceed 
to give a list of those maxims in farming, which are of uni-i 
versal application, as far as I have been able to collect them : 

1st. The ground must be thoroughly drained. For this 

furpose it is not sufficient to cut drains in the low grounds; 
ut the springs must be sought for as high up as any symp« 
toms of them can be discovered, and the water conveyed 
from them, and not allowed to force its way through the soil: 
in which case it will destroy tne effect of any manure which 
jnay have been applied. In proof of which, you may aU 
ways observe, in such situations, the grain in that part of the 
field ten or fourteen days later than the rest of the crop; and 
in very late seasons it may, perhaps, not ripen at all. 

2dly. The weeds must be destroyed ; which in a little 
time will be accomplished by proper attention in collectings 
as far as possible, all weeds, before putting in the crop, and 
by sowing the green crops in drills^* and carefully weed- 
ing them afterwards ; and they may even be made worth the 
expense of gathering, as they will yield a valuable addition 
to the manure heap, if applied as bedding in the cow-house. 
For this purpose, they should be collected before flowering. 
It is shameful to see, in many fields, the quantities of rag* 

* I have already mentioned the practicability of getting an early 
snpply of the leaves of curled kale in autumn, by planting them with 
the potatoes tn the edge of tiie ridges, and I shomd think tlmt to he 
tiie beaifiaD tat such a piif|KMe : but to plant the potatoes im dnUa 
If a much more eflfectual way of cleaning the land, and i|, therefiBrcb 
much to be preferred on that account: and curled kale or cabbaise 
for winter use may be cultivated in ibis way, by planting them atrae 
i^«f tiM broadjidge%^ial i eii slU»^i eB DumA eaoed« 
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weed ripeniRi; lo seed, and impoverishin'^lhc ground as much 
as a crop, which mi'^hl, if usefully applied, as abmve direcleit, 
have brought nourishnient lo the soil, in place of exhausting 

Gdly. All cattle must be fed in ttie house or straw yard, 
Mpon good food ; such as rape, cabbage, turnips, mangel- 
wurzet, potatoes, clover, and vetches, in proper succession, will 
abundantly supply, according to the nature of the land ; there 
being no farm iu which some of these crops may not be 
raised in abundance, with the aid of manure, which the prac- 
tice of house feedini^ produces. 

4thly. Never lake two crops of the snme kind in succession 
oH' ihe same land, althouch this is sometimes done with 
potatoes, to reclaim land that has never been in cultivation; 
but in other cases this is not advisable ; and, in pailicular, two 
grain crops cannot be taken in succession without injuring 
the soil, and in the end a manifest lost arises from the practice, . 
in place of that advantage which ihe needy fermer looks for; 
because, by interposing a jreen crop, such as clover, &c., full 
as many grain crop? may be had off the same piece of land, 
and from the same manure, in any given number of years, by 
taking ihem in rotation, as by taking them in mcceuion. But 
(he rotation system has this advantage, that while you gel as 
many grain crops, you keep the land always in good heart, 
and between the crops of grain you get ^reen crops equally 
valuable. This is accounted for by considering that no two 
trops derive the same pariicidar nourishment from the land. 
The roots of some sink deep, nnd draw their nourishment 
from the botiom, while others spriad on the surface ; and itil 
eenerally believed that plants derive their food and support 
ITromBsdiirerenl Ingredients in the earth, as ibe difl'erent kinds 
of cattle derive iheir food upon the surface. Horses will eat 
grass which cows reject, and so with every description of cattle; 
and supposing the analogy lo hold good in plant), it is ensy 19 
Conceive that a change of crop may find the soil abundant in 
that kind of nourishment which it requires, although it might 
be, at the time, exhausted of that kind required by the crop 
which had gone before ; aud thus the ground may be as mucli 
restored by ihe introduction of a grctn crop after a gTmin crop, 
as if the ground had actually lain fallow ; and ejtperience, in 
a great Atitee, justifies this reasoning. 

I am fully sensible, however, that a system of over cropping 



ynlh grain will extract tveri/ kind of nourishment from the 
toil, and leave it so iliat it will not even yield grass. This is 
tbe case with ihe land which is left to rest, as it is called, by 
those who lake three or four grain crops in succession ; and 
the phrase is well applied, for the land is really not lit to da 
o»y thing. The error of this class of persons is, that they 
turn Ihe land to grass at ihe end, in place ofihe beginnini; of 
ihcir course. Had grats-seed been sown with the j!rrt crop 
of grain, there would have been a good crop of hay, and good 
sfier-grass, and ihe second crop of grain would have heeii as 
good as the first ; and ihis is what O'jghl to be done by those 
whose land is not suited to clover, or who, from poverty, arc 
not able to buy the clover-seed ; and even where ttoo grain 
crops have been taken, it would be belier Eow it witli rye- 
grass, which will yield a crop on very poor Innd, rather than 
leave the land to be possessed by weeds, and such herbage as 
may naturally rise. The feet is, the last exhausting crop 
should only be put in upon the portion of the farm which a 
intended for potatoes, and other green crops, the succeeding 
year; which crops then give liie manure lo restore il to a 
productive slate ; and by this means there is no land at all 
]o3t by what is called resting it. 

Slhly. The place for manure should be conlrived eo ihai it 
should not be exposed to any accumulation of rain water, but 
diould receive ihe contributions from the sewers of (he house, 
stable, cow-house, &c. The bottom should be paved, so that 
the drainage of the manure sliould run into a small cask or 
well adjoining it. Fresh earth should be regularly broueht 
and spread over the manure, and the liquid in the well should 
be thrown ovtr it ; by which means the whole compost would 
be equally rich, and the quantity increased to any extent that 
could be required ; and the steam or smoke which arises from 
the stable manure, and which is the very richest part of it, 
would be kept under, and imbibed by the earth so laid on, 
and the quaniity of the earth should be proportioned to the 
strength of the dung with which it is mixed. While speaking 
of manure, it may not be amiss to remark the great toss arising 
from the practice of letiiug otF the water in which flax has 
been steeped, which if sprinkled over, or made into compost 
with fresh earth, would be found most valuable,* 



filbljr. ft should be the ol^ect of ihe farmer, as soon ai he 
pOKibly can, to hare his fences made in straight lines, and of 
as great liinglh as the farm will conveniently admit of. It ■ 
almost inconceivable the quantity of time lost by the frequml 
turning of the plough, and the (juantily of land throvni oU 
of cuhiration, by having a craoked irregular fence, the bend* 
inga of which the plough cannot follow. 

7thly. A farmer who has any underslanding mustpercHVC^ 
the moment it is mentioned, ibat every unnecessary ditch 11 
BO much land lost, and that his care ought to be to have as 
few of them as possible; and it will, therefore, occur to him, 
that if he feeds his own cattle in the house, all his ditches may 
be dispensed witli, except the niearing ditches, which are 
necessary to keep out those belonging to other people ; and 
this would enable him to raise hed^-rows, which never caa 
be done if the cattle are turned out, the value of which, fat 
shelter to his crops, and supplying him with timber for all 
country purposes, is most important.* The loss of land from 
UEeless fences is greater than any one would suppose who has 

hales, and those tbrougb whose lands such rivulets pass, would do 
well to turn the atream, where it can be done, over their after grass, 
or use it in watering their cabbage, turnips, Slc, the advanCoges uE 
which would soon be perceivable. The ricbness of flai water it 
fully shown bf tbe growth and colour of the grass wbere flax basbea 
Bpresd 10 drr. 1 have seen a most luiLuriant crop of oats upon liai 
irrigated with flax water, alcbougb n sccokd crop ; which shows (bat 
if this manure wa; preserved, one of the greatest objections to tlw 
growth of flai would be removed. 

■ Wben atbomhedge is planted, the lateral, or aide shoots, sbouM 
oiiiy be trimmed, until the leading shoot bas attained the full heMI 
you wish it to ^ow to ; if the leading shoot is cut sooner, the hedM 
viill never acquire the sonie strength. Cutting the lateral shoots » 
quite sufficient to keep it thick at ttio root, if properly weededt 
and if trimmed cverj year, it will become so solid tbst birds wOL 
■tot find sbelter in it: thorns maybe leared down so as to fil 
any blanks that may have taken place, and if a part of tbe 
bark is left uncut, tbey will eert^nly take root if covered wi^ 
earth ; or the hedge may be doubled, and rendered quite impend 
trable, by learing back the entire hedges cutting the stems bnt half 
tbroagh, and covering tbem with eartli. By this treatment then) 
will be a young growth from the root part, the same as if itbal 
been entirely cut, and there will also be a growth from the leor wluok 
bas been carried tbrou^h the back of the ditch— the earth lemovtd 
by so doing being again replaced. This 1 have seen most sua. 
ceisfully pcactiaed io the grounds of the Bev. Francis Gecvis, of 
Cecil, county of XyiODe, 
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not considered it ; and I would almost yenture to ny, there 
are farms in this country of twelve acres, in which the ground 
lost between the trench or gripe» and the backs of the ditches, 
together with that lost by the crookedness of the line, would 
amount fully to one acre, or one-twelfth part of the whole.* 
N0W9 supposing a farmer to pay thirty shillings an acre for 
his land» he of course loses thirty shillings annually by this 
waste of the surface, which is equal to two shillings and six* 
pence ao acre upon an entire farm. It is quite evident, 
therefore, that these ditches shotild be piped and levelled in, 
which would have the additional advantage of relieving the 
crops from the vermin to which those ditches afford a sheUer.-|- 
One argument generally used against levelling all inside 
ditches is, that the cattle cannot be turned out to eat what is 
called the^^, or food which is to be found among the stubble 
after harvest ; but the gain supposed to be derived from this 
practice, is very much overrated. In the first place, pbugh- 
VDig it down immediately will be of much more use to the land 
tlan any advantage to be derived from it as food ; for a cow 
turned out in a cold or wet September day will be put back 
IB her milk more than would pay for her entire day*s feeding 
ia the house. Secondly, upon clay soils the injury done to 
your land by the tramping of the cattle, besides the water 
retained so injuriously in their tracks, is beyond any thing you 
can have any idea of. Consider for a moment, and ask your- 
selves, why it is in the light sandy or gravelly soils, that sheep 
fiuraiing is found so beneficiaL You are perhaps not aware 

^ I have known people object to this, by stating all tbe trouble 
they had taken, and the labour they bad expended in making them ; 
but if you were to meet with a man wbo on a journey had gone out 
of his road, and you pointed out to him his mistake, would you not 
think him very absurd if he refused to turn back, merely on account 
of the labour he had undergone in walking so far astray, and rather 
persist in going wrong, than turn about to go right ? It is just the 
same with the man who objects to level the useless ditch— he has 
gone wrong, and refuses now to be set right. 

f There is no change whatever that will at once produce such an 
improvement in the appearance of a country as the levelling the 
crooked fences, and enlarging the enclosures : in proof of which, I 
would refer you to the appearance of the Glebe land in Mulla- 
hjrack, and the farms of Bradford and M' Gammon, in Druminnis, 
and CuUons and Mallon, in Ballindaragh. The improvement is 
such, that no one who knew these lands formerly would recognise 
them to be the same he had then been acquainted with* 
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of it| but if you went lo Scotland you would see upon tailaof 
this description, hundreds of acres sowed with tumipg, 
intended to be fed off by sheep, folded on the ground, prioci> 
pally with a view lo hnve the lightness of the soil correclfd, 
from their tramping it into a kind of paste by the conElBoi 
action of their JVet; and owing to this procees, the farmers 
there oblaiu a tenacity of soil, which enables iheiii to grow 
afterwards corn crops, which iheit land would olherwiie 
iiever yield : but in a clay soil there is loo much tenacity 
belonging to it naturally, and, therefore, tramping, which 
makes it still more tenacious, directly and most decidedly 
injures its fertility. The extent of the injury thus occasioned, 
may in some measure be imagined, by considering the effect 
produced by the tramping of so light an aoimal as a sheep ; 
and from that to calculate what effect must be produced, by 
the weight of a cow, an animal so much heavier. The fnct is, 
clay land poached in this way is so puddled, if 1 may use the 
the expression, that every track is water-tight, which shows 
that the soil is completely closed against the influence of the 
atmosphere; the bad cons?r)uence of which i$exempli6ed in 
note, p. 35.* I wish to address myself io your nntural good 
sense, and would ask you, if the use of lime and manure, 
which you are all fully aware, makrs land of Ihis kind loose 
and open, and by so doing, renders it fruittul : must not upon 
the same principle, iJie tramping of cattle, which has tlie 
opposite efl'eci of binding and compressing the soil.renderft 
uvffuitful. and counteract the effects of all that lime and 
manure, which al so much expense and labour, you have, 
perhaps, but a year ber6re laid on it ? 1 trust, that by repre- 
senting this inconsistency, you nill abandon the practice; and 
for a proof of the truth of the observations 1 havemtde, I 
will con&dently refer you lo the appearanceofilie soil, when 
ploughed u]> from clover lea which has not been pastured, 
compared with that which has ; or with stubble land which 
has been trodden down by cattle in the manner I object to. 
Sthly. It requires a farm of fully fifty acres to give bu£. 
cient employment to a pair of horaes ; perhaps sixty would 
be nearer the truth ; and, therefore, if a farmer even ploi^hs 
in pnrtnership, he ought to have freniy-five or thirty acrei. 
I here speak of those who have no other employment for their 
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horses than what the cultivation of the fs^rm affords.* There 
are, however, cases where the distance of fuel, and distance 
of lime, may make a horse necessary when it might not be 
otherwise. All small farmers ought to use the spade, for 
many reasons. It costs but little more, even if he has to hire 
assistance, and does the business better, and the crop is bet- 
ter. In all drill crops, also, by using the spade, he may put 
in a quicker succession of crops, and have one coming for- 
ward as the other is ripening. In wet seasons he can dig^ 
when he cannot plough ; and its value, in turning up stiff 
clay lands in autumn^ and exposing the soil to frost and snow, 
is scarcely to be imagined ; and in all such lands this plan 
should be pursued where no winter crop is put in. 

9th]y. In all wet lands, and where the clay is retentive, 
the ridges should be narrow ; which may, indeed, be almost 
laid down as a general rule, in a climate so moist as this; 
but where the land is sufficiently dry, the broad ridge is pre** 
ferable. 

lOthly. No hay or straw whatever should be sold off the 
farm, in England this is strictly forbidden by lease, and 
the tenant who did so, would be supposed to have an inten- 
tion of running away. If the cattle were home-fed, as here 
recommended, all the straw the farm can be made to pro- 
duce will prove little enough ; aud for this reason, as soon 
as the farmer is in circumstances to enable him to do so, it 
would be his interest to slate his house and out buildings, 
which, in the end, would be found the cheapest roof, and 
Wouki preserve, for the use otxhe farm, the large quantity of^ 
straw which is annually consumed in repairing the thatch. 

« Martin Doyle estimates the ground required to feed a horse, at^ 
two acres, and the value of food and other expenses at £20, 8s. 2d. 
yearly. The small farmers in the counties of Down and Antrim adopt* 
the plan of buying a xoung horse, rising three or four years old, and, 
having used him in their spring labour, they sell him off in May or 
June ; and the natural improvement in the animal at that age, gene- 
rally leaves them a profit, besides getting their labour don* for the 
keep. 




ObiervRtione apon the mode of Cuttivstion at pivient In ui 
M to Potatoea, Tumlpe, Flue, and Wheat — Atlvnntaga of lir'mj m 
Lime with Che Putalo Crop, and ijiving house manure lo rnlse Tut, 
nlpi— Neceisiiy Tor sloppiug tbesprcadof llagneed, CoUthat,aui 
Thiitlas, by means of ilie seed— Use of Chaff aa ui altecatire for 
Cattle. 

Uavino laid down these general maxims, the propriety 
of which I think you cannot but admit, I should wish to lay 
before you some ohEervatioas which have o<:curred to me la 
visitLngyour Tarras : the Brst I shall make, is upon your mode 
of ploughing old lea for oats ; when this is doae, you form 
■o many hinlotis by ploughing each ridge separately, thai 
nearly a sevenih part of the entire surface is stripped of the 
good soil, and when the crop comes up, you will see the ' 
braird confined almost exclusively to the middle of the nilge, 
where the good soil is ^thered in, and though it afterwards 
spreads, still a very considerable loss arises: now, if instead 
of ploughing each ridge by itself, you would take in six of 
eight, you will still preserve the land in the same form, but 
there would he only one hinton in the whole, in the place o£ 
one for each ridge; ao that the surface not being deprived 
of the gqod soil, would give the crop evenly over its whole 
breadth. You should also observe in all ploughing for grain, 
to be particularly carefid to lurn over the furrow slice, wilh 
such an inclination that the top exposed to view should, Bt< 
nearly as possible, resemble a ridge stone in appearance ; by 
which means tite furrow slices will pack close, so as to pre< 
vent any seed escaping, and the angle at top will afford suffi- i 
cient mould for the harrow to turn over and cover the seed. 
This inclination of the furrow slice is very material, and 
sproduced partly by the shape of the mould board, and 
partly by the skill and judgment of the ploughman, propor- I 
(ioning the breadth properly to llie depth of the furrow slice ; I 
I the broader this is in proportion, the more flat the slice is I 




Wftj «iil firt iMrrower it is ihe more wpright ; and the clostr 
the coulter is adjusted to the sock, with a slight iudinatton 
to the left, ihe more perfect the angle or comb, as it i» 
termed, will be at top. 

NcKl, aa to your potato crop, which ought to follow your 
oftt crop after lea — your present mode of cultivation is either 
ia ridges or drills: theadvantageaof the former is said to be, 
that the potatoes are of better quality, but it ia geaerally 
admitted, the produce is not so plentiful — that it always 
requires a great deal more manure — thalthe weeds cannot be 
so well eradicated, nor the ground so well fallowed as it is 
by the latter — and also, that in dry seasons, any partial fall 
of rain runs off without reaching to (he roots of the plants. 
On the other hand, in the drill way, the potatoes, generally 
speaking, are more plentiful, but they are not usually so dry, 
and in rainy seasons they are more liable to be injured by 
superabundant moisture. Now, a mixed system of cuitiva- 
tioa appears lo me likely to \mtte the advantages of both, and 
to be free from the disadvantages of either ; and I recom- 
mend, for this purpose, that you should throw your land into 
broad ridges, of twelve to fourteen feet, and then plant your 
potatoes* in regular drills across them, slanting the course of 

* ft appears from h aeries of eiperiments given in the Second 
fididon of tlie BncyctopeJin MetropoliUn^ that drilled pDlaCoes 
field Che grealesC protiuce when planted in diilla tbirtf inubes 

The experiment seems to liave been made with ere&t iiHTei tba 
potatoes used were pink eyes, and the msnure Sttcy ent loada 
par acre, and fresh horse-dung was tried against rollen caw-dung. 
I^, deserve* to be noticed, that the prodiuie from the freab borse> 
dui>K and rotten cow-dung was net equally ufiWcCed by tbe spaces be- 
tweeo tbe drills ; for example, 

At 30 inches apart produce 66 bolls per acre, 66 balls per acre. 
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I believe the diatance between the drills, oi^ht to be regulated b» 
the length of the stslk, vhich depends on the kind of potato ana 
the strength of tbe manure, and that tbe drills aught nut to ba 
closer together than the length of the aCalk ; this would generally 
i;ive t«en^-six tDtwenly-eighC inehes far the distance, and if bight* 
manured M\j thirty inches, eicept in such early kinds as aah laa^ 
'~ y'^f' ^'^* wliicb are dug before fully ripe. 

— le opinion may perhaps have been expected as to the cause ol 
c 3 



the drill according to the lay of the land, so as Just to giyift 
BuScienl fall to the furrow to carry off aoy mouture ibat 
might he injurious, and at same time retain as much ai 
might be useful. It is evident that, in ihis way, in wet 
weather, the trench will prevent any water from lodging, and 
that in dry seasons, the furrow receives the slightest shower, 
and conveys the moisture direct to the roots of the plants. 
The drill also, in this way, admits the use of the hoe and the 
Bcufile, by « person standing io the tieiicb, which cleans ihe 
ground with less trouble, and much better than it can be 
done by hand weeding. You are also enabled to mould 
up higher, which il is a great object when (hose kinds are 
cultivated in which ihe increase groins up the stalk, as, in 
such cases, the higher you mould, the greater produce you 
have, and in dicing out (as you know where to put the 
spade) there will not be seen so many potatoes cut— but in 
any case, a four pronged grape, is much preferable to the 
spade for this work. It appears lu me, by following this 
plan, you would both gain in produce and save in manure, 
and your land would gel better tillage, and he left in a cleaner 
state : and when the farmer has the command of a plough, 
there is nothing to prevent its being used in the preparalioa 
of the ground, marking out the place, for the (rench by a fur- 
row. In regard to ihe cuUivalion of this crop, I should also 
wish to recommend to you the practice of putting your ma- 
nure in the ground, as opportunity offers, through the course 
of the winter, as soon as il is made ; and leave for spring only 
the work of dropping in the seed at the hack of the spitde 
which any boy or girl can do ; by which means you will ban 
the potato selling over before, I may say, you are now in the 
habil of beginning to it. By following this practice, there 
will be a prodigious saving of manure, as you may readily 
prove, by making the experiment of pnlting out twenty loads, 

the recent failures in the growth of this crop, but I confess myself 
unable to account for it in any way ; [he treatment which now faili 
has been successfully practiaed, both in planling and presprriiig, fol 
a cenlury.without any bad conseqaences arising; and the uncertaia- 
ty of the grovlh at present appears quite incapable of being 
explained. 

1 liave suggested at last MaikeChill meeting, that belter seed 
might perhaps be oblained, by allowing a portion to remain undug 
'n the cround, and thii is likely to be extensively tried this aeuon, 
)u[ with wiat succeta it is not yet possible to say. 



or any other particular ijtianriiy of manure, and measure tlie 
ground it sufEciently covers, then put a similar quantity by 
ittelf, in a heap, and let tt remain until the May following;, 
and measure how far it will go. I will venture tu say, it will 
not manure half the space, and the land manured at Novem- 
ber will be found to give the best and earliest crop. Care, 
however, should be laken during the dry weather ia autumnt 
to clean the ground of weeds ; and it must be seen that the 
litter has been completely incorporated with the manure, so 
as to ensure a proper fermentation in the ground. In order 
that the potatoes shall be of good quality, it is very material 
tbat they should be fully ripe before the frost ; to accomplish 
which, (he planting ought to take place in the month of April. 
When the frost comes on while the cropis in a growing slate, 
(he plants are killed before they arrive at maturity, and con- 
sequently wet, and without nourishment. It is a great mis- 
take lo suppose, because potatoes planted late in May ofiea 
five a more abundant produce, that the crop is, therefore, 
9ie most profitable. Many people say, they will do well 
enough for feeding pigs and cattle ; but a good dry potato is 
just as superior lo a wet one, as food for your pig, as it is for 
yourselves ; and if you put wet and dry into a basket toge- 
ther, the animal will soon show you that he knows the 
difference. 

Next lo the potato crop, which forms such a large portioa 
of your own food, comes the turnip crop, which affords the 
most wholesome food for your catlle ; in regard lo which, I 
Boual say, that great inattention prevails. There are four 
things in the cuhivation of turnips which you ought to be 
most particularly careful of. First, to have the ground in a 
finely pulverised stale ;* this is much more easily accom- 
plished by ploughing up the land roughly and deep before 

•It somelimes bappena that severe froat« in June he»ve up tSe 
ground, and nuse llic roots of the foung plant out of reach of the 
manure ; the immcdmte CKDaequence of which is, the aicklj appear- 
anfe at ibe crop. The drilli should iu this case lie rolled without loM 
t£ time, to rf plnea the plant aolidly in Ihe ground. When a roller 
cannot be obtained, a amall round block may be Bobstituted lor the 
wheel o[ ■ wheel. liaTrair, and lome stones beinK put in the box, let it 
be wheeled over Ihe rows ; or if this cnnnot bs got, let two people, 
•standing oppoilte each other, preu down the enrth with their feet. X 

Jbim.tea crop* recovered by these mesas, which m a few days would 

^■l entirely withered away. 



Ak frart than by nay other meana. Secondly, to force lor> 
ynri the young plants into rough leaf, in order to secure 
tfaem aeainst the ravages of the birds, who are apt to pickup 
the seeas just bb they are burbling, and the attacks of the fiy, 
vhicb the crop is liable to, until the rough leaf comes ouL* 
The best way to accomplish this, is to put out the manureiu 
ft beep in the field a few days before putting il into the drilli, 
shaking it out very lighlly, and, if very dry, sprinkle a little 
water over it : this will produce a new fcrmentaiion, and 
vbea it b^ns to smoke, then is the time to put it immedi- 
Wely into the drills and cover it up, and eow the seed with- 
out delay,+ The warmth thus obtained will foice the plant 
into rough leaf in the course of forty-eight hours ; whereas, 
if you put llie dung in cold, (it being geuetally what is old 
and well rotted that is used,) the fermentation is slow, and 
Ifae plant will not he out of danger perhaps for a week, 
thirdly, to keep the ground clean of weeds; this should be 
done by cleaning the land before the turnips are aown, bb 
much as possible, and watching their growth afierwardsi and 
ty the Bcuffie or horse-hoe cut ihem off before they can choke 
Up the crop. Fourlhly, lo keep the ground eonsianily loose 
and open about the plants, by stirring the ground betweeo 



COTS nttinde^ tills HpplicBtioti eJnewliere. Jolin Hogp, of DriitnpW, 
■tateBtamrthathpliadlmnHhedihem tiyrollinetlie drill!* vpry eaif 
■D diK naming, whlrli lie conceived bwl cruahea tbom wheniast<n> 
fU BtHte from tbe cold ; but it may be a contirmalioii d[ Iha abotc* 
tlie (llBtiirbHTice of tbe lollci aSecIinK tbem more directly tbac thai 
wtitchlheliarBf-hac could be Buppoeed to produce. 

Awr1t«rlnlli«Iri8li AgricultnnlMBguineiBfsertsmoFtpoaitlvdyi 
that In Inke lime in ite mosl caustic slaip, being jusl ilai^kpd, and 
tbtn (tttedvery line, if eennercil onr the young turnip plant or ttaj 
•ifaer plantti'brn the leaf ia net, the plant vill not Im al all ln}ure^ 
-bntlbe lly^wiil bcentircly dettroyedt Bnd.iiilikeaiBntier, it willd» 
■nofall kinds otalugiiind intectaif used in the evetiinKi *'~~~ '*" 
grewid ia wM with rnin or dew,and the nmc plan-will killil 
pmoh, and other Iniil treei. 

fWhta a bnd ploughmm nukei bis drill in tbe fir^t ii 
crooked, bcMnietiineaaUrrTrala remedy the defect in txiveringlatJM 
BuuiBf«. Thli iriU btip the look at the furrow, tut ii puU theiti 
M<be drill off tfaetop of thanaouie, and the crop misew, nithauHT 
Stt»oa being perceivable. 




the rfrHh-tn iry weather. It is quite extraordintry the^i- 
▼eml prejuiJice thai exists against stirring the ground b^ 
tween tbe drills in dry weather, in somnier, which, it isuid, 
lets the beat more easily penetrate into the earth : now, the 
Tery Tererse of this is the case — the oftener the groond is 
Btirred, the less it will be affected by the heat.* Land, in a 
pulverised state, imbibes the dew and damp of the night, the 
exhaJalioQ of which, by the warailli of the fotiowing day, 
produces a moisture round the plants, which nourishes and 
invigorates thera in a most remarkable degree ; whereas, if 
left unmoved, it often, particularly in clay land, gets baked 
BO liard that no plant can thrive in it. Let the experiment 
be made io a plot of cabbages, and dig carefully between the 
rows at one side, and compare them with the others which 
are left untoBched, and you will soon see the difference ; in 
fiiCt, if you will take the trouble to observes drill of cabbagei 
when the earth is first turned up ailer loag parching wea- 
ther, yon will perceive, before it has been done two hours, 
that Ibe leaves have assumed a more lively colour, and will 
look more vigorous than they did before ; and you may test 
assured that, in dry weather, every drill crop is improved by 
having the soil turned up as often as practicable, provided 
you do not disturb the roots of the plants. 

The flas crop seems next to claini allenlion. This wu 
once the crop perhaps of the greatest importance to the North 
of Ireland, but the introduction of spiuning mills having 
almost entirely destroyed hand spinning, which had afforded 
a market for the home growth, remunerating prices can no 
longer be obtained; the spinning mills on the east coast of 
England, finding it more advantageous to procure their sup- 
fly from Russia and Holland. 

* II is a Flirt well known, that dilll crop* in a eandy soil are mucb 
le«> injured by long continued dry wenlher than thoae in clay wiL 
What is [lie rrswD of Ihia 7 Is it n^it that the nature of the soil keeps 
tiie ground nlwut tLe pUntslooijeanil open f Doea nottlilipoint out 
tbat artiReiBl tneans mu^ be taken to itep cUf loose and open abo, 
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in order to prevnit Injury hmn the drought; and this canonlvbe 
tone ij ploi^hing or digflng tbe land before the [I'Mt coTom on, wMafa 
■rill pulferiw it rfFeduaily ; tind aftenrardi, when the crops bwa 



tieen sown, when dry irenther conies on, to Inrn it (rei|uenUy, in Or- 
<pr to prevent lis betngbalrediuto a flag bythe heat of the mn, WMl 
ttis mode af cDltivattsn, tlsy jRod, in a dry waaon, «tll prodiue wst- 
Irolf more potMoee ; aad without it, scarce any civp ol turaipi csa 
b< expected it all in luch soUi. 
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The newry retuh has been.thurromtheperiodalhidcd 
lo until ilie year 1334, ibis \'a!uable crop has been nearly 
kwl to (bU country. About tliis latier period, several sptn- 
mills had been erected in ihe neighbourhood of BetfasI, 
o ihii circumalance was allributed a great increase of 
demand and advance in price, which, however, aftcrwaids 
appeared to have arisen (rom a great failure of the flax crop 
having taken place on the Continent ; this reviva] of demand 
caused an immense quantity lo be sowed in spring, IS33, 
for which high prices were obtained ; and in spring, 1S36, 
all the wheat land almost in the North of Ireland was turned 
to the cultivation of this crop'; but the continental crops liav~ 
ing again become abundant, the price ha.i been ruinously 
low, and it has been made again evident, that under ordi- 
nary circumstances, the home grower cannot compete with 
Ihe foreign, who, having the advantage of cheaper land, and 
cheaper labour, and water carriage to the English market, 
free ofany duty, will always be able to undersell us, until pro- 
tection is afforded. I therefore cannot recommmend al pre- 
sent the cultivation of this article; hutif protected lo thesame 
extent as grain, it would become again one of the most im- 
portant crops which this country produces. 

The "real complaint made against its extensive cuKivatioQ 
is, that It leaves nothing behind in the way of straw for ma- 
nure ; but I am well convinced if the practice was adopted 
of watering the flax ground with the water in which the crop 
had been steeped, it would enable the land to give any olhet 
crop in succession, or would secure a most abundant crop of 
clover, (which should always be sowed with it,) and a luxu- 
riant crop of wheat ailerwards ; this praciice being pursued, 
it might be grown to a very considerable extent without in- 
jury to the soil, should any change of circumstances again 
enhance the price. In regard lo its cultivation, the general 
belief in this neighbourhood has been, for many years past, 
that in order lo cultivate it successfully, it must be sown on 
old lea which lias been broken up by potatoes, set in the 
laiy bed way, and that the _/irmne»s of the bottom is what 
insures the good crop. It is likewise conceived ihat the use 
of lime is exceedingly prejudicial. Now I am strongly in- 
clined lo think that both these opinions are erroneous, and 
that it is not the Jtrmnai of the bottom but the /reihnesi of 
the ground which is beneficial : and as these Iwo things iai 
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bfeakjjtg up old lea usually go together, the cause ot the good 
crop has been mistaken. In Flanders, where the Rnest flax 
in the world grows, it is proved by Mr. Radclifie'a account 
of the Flemish agriculture there, that the land intended foi 
the flas crop is ploughed and harrowed over and over again, 
and heavily rolled boih before and after the sowing, until the 
Und is brought perfectly level,* and as fine as powder. This 
ahov/s that all which is said about having n solid bottom for 
the root to take hold of, is quite ideal. Then, in re^rd to 
the prejudice against lime, I consider that it is completely 
disproved by several instances which have come to my own 
knowledge very lately ; for example, David Greer, of CoirusC, 
had flax of extraordinary length and fineness, and he sowed 
it upon potato land that had been previously under cultiva- 
tion, and had been manured in the usual manner with dung ; 
upon this he spread the lime warm from the kiln and har- 
rowed it in, and then sowed the seed and harrowed it again. 
The crop was the finest that could be imagined, and he has 
Bince pursued the same plan with every success ; and what 
ahows that the goodness of the crop was owing chiefly to the 
lime was this, that the places where the loads of lime were 
emptied, could be traced by the superior luxuriance of the 
«rowth ; but the land had never been limed before, nor had 
It borne flax for many years. The Flemish rotation only 
admits flax once in seven years, and this is often enough for 
lime also. John M'Clure, of Drumahee, set his potatoes on 
lime and soil, and some dung, and sowed flax afterwards, 
and had an excellent crop likewise. These instances show 
that (he existing opinions to which 1 have alluded are witt^ 
out foundation ; and I would strongly recommend that you 
Aould not be deterred from the use of lime as a manuve for 
growing flax by any such reports, only attending to this, that 
once in seven years is fully often enough either for one or the 
other : and it appears to me that the real advantage attend- 
ing the crop upon old lea is, that it insures the lapse of a 
certain number of years between the two flax crops, and a 
fresh soil for the lime to act on. I shou'd consider that to 

• The adpsntngn o( havinit Uit graund quite level U, ihat It ripeas 
ec]u»!ly, andnrowB to llie anine Iciij^th, iFhidi arebolb mntiiniil polnU 
to be alter.dpd lo in a Has crop, nnJ CBniiot be olitHined where llie 
ridKCB iire much rounded. The ground, of cuura?, must beaufiicirnllT 
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i ' fbc vNtodk of a ^nm crop to tbc nid of AuWfili 

D after clovn-, and sow upon a winter rrtc i ies, and as yoa 

cvt the wioter vetches the following May, to sow spni^ 

vetches Hdge by ridge as the grouod is cleared, would be u 

rd a prepaiatioD for flax, the following acasoa hairowlDg 
lime with the seed, as any other that could be named : 
but as I have not tried it, I only propose it for your conn- 
deraiion by way ofexpenment ; out of the result, f bare not 
nyeetf the least doubt. In Flanders they use liquid manure, 
consisting of urine, pr^erred ia vaults under the cow-houses, 
with a quantity of rape cakedisaolved in it; this immediately 
iocorporales wilh the soil, and the flax crop receives the full 
benetitof it Now, in the way 1 have suggested, (lie ground 
is manured (or the winter velch, and bein^ followed by the 
spring vetch, this insures the incorporation of the manure 
fully wilh the toil, without being in the least exhausted, for 
velcheg leave the ground better than they fiod it, and refresb 
tiie soil more than three or four years tying out in poor pas- 
ture ; so ihat it appears to me, ihe grauoa would be in the 
very highest order, if ploi^hed or trenched op in the winter, 
Rnd again well ploughed, harrowed and rolled, before putting 
in the crop, as already stated to be the Flemish practice. 

The next thing I wish to remark upon, is your mode of 
proceeding in the cultivation of wheat The customary mode 
u either to put in the crop directly after potatoes, or first to 
take a crop of flax, and after it sow the wheat, adding some 
lime harrowed in with ihe seed ; or a third way is, to fallow 
Ihe ground intended for it, which, however, is but rarely prac- 
tised ; but in any case, you almost invariably trench up the 
land in ridges, vrith such sharp edges, that you cannot, with- 
out very particular care, t^ply the harrow vt spring. 7X6 
practice, thongh heretofore almost unknown to you, ia rf 
infinite service to any winter crop, by breaking the crust 
formed on the ground by the heavy rains, and opens the sor- 
ftce to the influence of the atmosphere, at the same time 
earthing up the plants, which being rolled* in the course of 
A few days, will afterwards grow with double vigour. This 
mode of trenching with sharp edges is by no means neces- 
•ary. Even in the wettest lands, the ridge may be left ia 
such a shape as will protect the edges from being loo severeljr 

* Tftke cnre not to roll until ihe crap rises after iLe Larrowlof; "j 



acted on by the harrow, end the adnnlaae to be «ain«il hf 
this operation is not cuibfined merely to the wheal crop, biK 
you ate enabi^ thereby to sow, at llie fame time, clover ami 
grass seed. This form or the ridge 19 superior in anaihei 
point of view also ; for where severe froM tucceeds to heavy 
taiD, which often occurs, Ahe frosi penetrates at the edge Wf 
the ridge both by the surface and (he side of the trench, and 
fclows up the ground, raising the young planta vrith it, which 
taking place repeatedly in the course of the winter and epring, 
msteriflUy injures ihe plants, and accordingly you will gene- 
lally find those next to the ed^ most sickly and delicate ; 
and the injury does not altogether end there, for if an early 
drought lakes place, it enters the ground in Hke manner, boto 
by the side and the surface, and reduces the toil to such an 
■rid dry state, that the plants are a^in injured for want of 
moisture. These are strong objections to the mode of Irencb- 
iag up the ground, which generally prevails al present among 
you. But my grand objection is, that it deters you from 
using the harrow so as to put in clover and grass-seed ; end by 
Dot doing ihis you are at present driven to the necessity, 
most commonly, of putting in a crop of oats after the wheat, 
end so take two grain crops in succession, which i* contrary 
to the fourth rule laid down. Your land thus becomes ex- 
bausled, and as you have not (according to the present mode 
of feeding your cattle) manureto potato the whole of it again, 
there is no alieroative left yo\t but 10 let it out to rest (as yoti 
term it); in which state it remains worth little or nothing, 
perhaps for several years, before you can get manure to spare 
to bring it again into cuhtvaiioa; whereas, if it bad been 
sowed with clover and grass seed, the practice of house feed- 
ing, which this would enable you to have adopted, would 
always supply you, as I have elsewhere observed, with plenty 
of manure, and you would have had the second grain crop, 
after the clover, much superior to what it would have been 
after the wheat. 

Those who, froai not paying attention to these considera- 
tions, have not put in clover with their wheal, should, 
nevertheless, upon no account, put in oais : let them sow a 
crop of vetches or field beans, which will leave the ground 
in a fine siate for either oats or barley, and then it ought to 
^llilirn to potatoes or turnips, and undergo a new course of 
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(^pping.* Under this second mode of cnltmting wheat, yon 
Bunure both for it and for yoiir po'alo crop, and ihese two 
niaiiurings give you first potaioes, then flax, then wheat, then 
fetches or beans, and lastly, grain — that is, you get Jhe 
crops from two manurings ; but in the rotation I have sug- 
gested, the one manuring gives you polaioes, grain, clover, 
and grain again — thai is, /our crops from one manure, which 
is evidently a better return ihan the other. 1 recommend it 
also more particularly on this account, as it keeps one-fourth 
of the land always in clover and veLches, by which means, 
due provision is made for theaccumuiatiou of house- manare ; 
for it cannot be too often urged upon your aliention, that lime 
must not be applied, year after year, to the same land. Many 
of you think, from witnessing its first effects, that you can 
always have recourse to it with the same success; but in this 
you will most assuredly be disappointed ; and if persisted in 
will bring your ground into such a slate that it will produce 
nothing — once in six or seven years is sufficient to apply it 
with advantage, but it never will produce the same effect as 
at first. 

It is, therefore, of the utmost importance, that when you 
first begin to /iW,f you should raise your potaloea upon it ; 
and make use of ihe house-manure, which this leaves at your 
disposal, to raise turnips or mangel wurzelfor house-feeding; 
and increase your stock of cattle lo the utmost, which this 
plan will enable you to keep ; setting it down for certain, that 
you ought to have, at least, one cow for every three acresi of 
aiable land, as being i\\t smallest slock which will enable 
you to keep your land in heart, when the resource of lime 
can no longer be looked lo. If this is not kept in view, from 
I the very outset, you will lind you cannot manure the one- 

• A Ficucli chemiiE faaa Ulclf found, by ciperimEnt, llial thsTB li 
■ kind of excremintitioui discliarge from tlie rooU of ihc twnn ilial it 
congenial (o the oouriihmenc dF grain, nhich is fully bume out in 
practice. 

f It ii laid, that if hot lime is lUcked with pickle, the salt cnmbin- 
ing «ilh (he lime fonna » mare lieneScinl maauK tbiD i( would be tf 
applied in the common way. 

\ I cslculate that tbe milk and butter of a cow will pa; the lent of 
Ibree seres of Und of a»ei«ge quality ; and if she can be supported upon 
half an acre, Ihert will be then two and b balf acres out ofcvery tbrec^ 
Knt ftfo fbr you to make the matt of, witb plenty of manure to colli* 



fbnrtTi of foar farm every year ; aod yoti will, Iherpfore, be 
thrown out of the rolaiion — ihe hnd will be exhausted and 
left out to rest, as formerly ; aad as il gels poor you will get 
pour yovrselves; and having no longer the relief of lime to 
fell back npoD, your case will become worse ihan what it is 
at present; for noic, by lending you lime, I have no doubt 
of making you comfortable and independent, if you are only 
industrious and willing to follow the instruclion* given you ; 
but then, this resource is lost to you, and I do not see what 
other can be made available for your restoration, 

From this digression I relurn to the ikird mode in use of 
cuUiwaiing the wheat crop, which is sowing it after a fallow 
— the nature and object of which operation you seem to me, 
in general, but imperfectly to understand. It would appear, 
from the practice of many, that they considered ihe great 
object of 80 many ploughings was merely to pulverize the 
ground ; and if you accomplished that, by giving three or four 

Sloughings in quick succession, nothing more was to be 
esired ; without taking into account that the principle of this 
operation is built upon this circumstance — that in ihe course 
of a certain number of years' cultivation, almost all lands will 
accumulate a certain stock of the seeds of a variety of weeds, 
which being shed upon the surface, have, from lime to lime, 
been turned down by the plough, out of the reach of vegeta- 
tion, where they will be preserved for almost any length of 
time, until they are again brought within the influence of the 
atmosphere, which will immediately cause them to grow. 
The great object, therefore, of the fallow is, by repeated 
ploughings, to bring, in succession, every particle of the soil 
into conlQct with the air ; and by allowing each crop of weeds 
to vegetate, and then ploughing them down and bringing up 
another portion to be served in the same way, completely to 
to free the land from the seeds so accumulated, whiph can in 
no other way be etlectually done, as they must be allowed to 
grow before they can be destroyed. It is manifest, therefore, 

Tmte them, betides any piaSl thst may be derived l^om pigs, poultrj', 
*cc. ; and it ii from fully consiilering lhi», tliHt I have repeatedly as^erleil 
thai every tenant on these eslalea mighl, if ihej folloied tbe initructions 
given them, haTe their potatDW, their grain, anil their poik for Ihcm- 
selses. in place of adline the two lallec lo pay their rem, a« they have 
ter emfora in many cises been obliged to ds. See tunilTy deduHtioQs 
^Appendii upon this subject. 
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that time musl be Riven between the ploughing lo le* ^ 
weeds spring up, and if this time is not allowed, the m^ 
are again tufoed down until a aucceediDg ploug;hing nfij 
restore them to light and life ; this, therefore, should nev^i 
be lost sight of. The plan, liowever, of raising wheat aftei 
^ow is not very suitable to a small farmer who can seldom 
heai to lose a year of his laod ; but it may be adopled in the 
outset with adranUige, for the purpose of cleaning his ground, 
and cnablii^ him to get into a better Eystem ; and it must be 
admilted that the crop of wheat, after fallow, is verysuperior, 
both in quantity and quality, to any other, and will eell 
perhaps a shilling per cwti higher tl^a the produce of the 
tame seed sowed on potato land. Before turning to any <ithei 
Bubject, 1 wish to make one further observation upon th« 
wheat crop, which a, that you, 1 may say almost universally, 
let it stand until it is over-ripe," which thickens Uie skin aod 
spoils both the appearance and quality of the grain. The I 
rule laid down in Scotland lo know when wheat is fit to be 
cut down, ia to take a few grains and squeeie them between 
your finger and thumb, and if there is no milky fluid pro- 
ceediiig from them, the crop ought to be cut, no matter what 
the appearance of the straw may be.f 

Another observation 1 have made, in going through yoiir 
fiirniB, is the very little care taken to prevent the spreading 
cf ihe destructive weed called coUsfoot — this is the first plant 
that comes into flower in spring; you will see the blosiom, 
in the land where it grows, in the month of March, before a 
leaf is visible, and, in the course ofa month or six weeks, whilit 
the groand ia still red, it appears with a white tuft of down, 
on examining which, you will find a seed attached to each par- 
tide, by which it is carried for miles over the country at that 

* This observstion extenda aleo lo osta, particularly the potato 
oat, which will fully ripen in the stook, uiid the danger of loss by ■ 
shake will be avoided. 

i It may not he amisB here to remarlt, that where any smut hibj 
appear in the wheat crop, the grain should be Eepemted from the 
stniw by lashiug it, ■£ it is leraied, which is etriking tiie lieods 
agaioBt a sharp board or rail — b; this meuns the dust flies off without 
being railed up ivith ihe grain, wbith the operation of (ureshiiig 
IB sure to do — the difference in the appearance of Ihe produce, under 
the two modes of management, will not be less than one to two 
■WU^rs piei cwt. according to the degree in which the crop 



seasoD, when ihe grouni] is leniy prepared for its receptioi, 
II is by ibe sowing of the teed in this way Ibat tliis weed is 
propagated, for it makes but slow progreM by the root, how- 
ever difficali it tnay be to eradicate it when il bae once got 
hold of the ground. Tiiia weed also appears to tse to grow 
epontaneously, where the practice of over-liming, or burning 
the Hirface to make ashes, prevails. The most effecttal tvay 
of banishing it, is to pull up after harvest, wherever you see 
ibe leaf on the ground, as muth of the root as can be got 
out ; you will fiod at the end from whence the leaf growi, 
two or three young buds, from which the flower proceeds in 
■pringiSiid by pulling them the flower and seed are prevented; 
atteotjon to this, and pulling also any blossomi arising in 
spring, will toon clear the land of thia most hurtful weed. 

There is another weed which I likewise see doing a g;reat 
deal of mischief — I mean ragtoeed. The quantity of noUTlah- 
Bient It draws Irom the ground b shown by ibis, that it will 
not grow upon bad land. In regard to it, a most ridiculoDs 
notion prevails, wliich I have frequently found people pos- 
sessed of, who ought to know better — namely, that all the 
nourishment it has extiacled from the soil in its growth, is 
again returned to it in its decay ; or iu other words, that after 
ripening the seed, the sap descends and enriches the earth, 
which is, therefore, left nothing worse." I see, also, the 
cutting down thistles whully unattendi?d to, and the seed 
allowed to scatter with the most perfect indifference. In 
Etigtaud, a farmer has been known to bring an action against 
bU neighbour for notcutling down the thistles on his farm, 
and he recovered damages without difficulty. 1 wish most 
ViDcereiy, that, here, where people seem to he as litigious as 



nctually gooil fur notliii)g. froin tfae neglect of it ; und wliat do 

you think ivas (lie reaBoii nasigned for not wishing todoao? k 
WHB this— that "if he made drains in his land, all the fat -would 
*an away." You may perhapa luugb at this man's absurdity ; bat 
the idea that the noiu-isltaieut extracted by the growth ol a plant and 
the ripening of the aeed, can ever descend Ihruugli the dry slalk, and 
be discharged again by the roots for the eciriclting of the soil, is an 
absurdity fully u great, If not greater, than the nutioti of the pooc maa 
alluded to, who, illhongii you may pity Ids ignorance, bad just as liigh 
■n opinion of his own judguHnl Iniegatd to the ettect of dw drain, at 
yva can poGSibly hnic in ttgard to the n^eed. 
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in any pirt of ihe world, some one ooold set an e 
punishing »och wanton neglect as laVes place with regard U 
■11 the weeds I have alluded to. Thiitlei are only bienoial 
planlB, and, therefore, if cut down two successive years ibt 
supply of teed would be destroyed. I see people employol 
for whole days pulling up these out of their crops, when hrif 
an hour's labour in cutting down the parent stocks, woald 
have prevented the young growth from ever having comeinbi 
existence! Besides the weeds Just mentioned, there sra 
others scarcely less injurious; such as the yellow flnwerine 
weed, known in this country by the name of prussia, but ds 
1 think more properly called corn charlocb. Also the com 
marygold and wild poppy. All these are seldom seen except 
in land exhaiated by successive corn crops. When the land 
is in this stale it seems to produce them naturally, for ihey 
are never seen where a proper rotation of crops is pursued. 
I believe they are all annuals ; and if you will pay attention, 
yon will 6od they are rarely seen to grow to any great 
extent in the first crop, after the manure, nor after vetchen 
or clover ; both which crops leave the ground in good 
iieart. When this is the case, the vigorous growth of the 
crop chokes these weeds, and they are soon banished ; but 
when the ground is poor the weeds choke the crop, and get 
almost entire possesion of the land. 

There is another matter in which I have also observed 
great ignorance and inattention shown — that is, in your 
allowing thechaff of your com crops to be lost. You will 
say, perhaps, there can be no nourishment in chaft', and why 
should we trouble ourselves in that case about Jl ? and it is 
very true there can be very lilile actual nourisbmeiit in chaff; 
but there is a great deal of use in ii, notwithstanding, which 
yoN may soon perceive, if you will consider that when your 
cow is confined to dry hay or straw in winter, after the juicy 
rich grass of summer, the change of food immediately alTecU 
her habit of body — the dunj gets dry — the coat stares, and 
from the costive slate of the bowels, without any auspicios 
on your part, diseases originate which often end in the death 
of the animal, and may perhaps tend thereby io your own 
entire ruin. Now, the chaff which you throw away is the 
very best remedy against this evil ; and when well boiled, witli 
some potatoes mashed down, and some seeds or bran mixed, 
to make it palaiable, a bushel full given in this way, night and 



TnorntnET. will open ihe bowela, make the slrin look healthy, 
and increase ihe quantily of milk beyond your utmost san- 
goina expectations. When chaff cannot be had, chopped 
hay or straw may be substituted ; a machine for culling which 
may be bought for about thirty shillings. The mixture 
should be made of such a consistence as to be easily stirred 
about with the hand — a greater quantity of potatoes may be 
given, with advantage, i<i this way, than in any other; but 
they must be boited separately, as potato water is always in- 
jurious; the misture is improved by some Swedish tarnip«, 
which may be boiled with the chaff;* hut where turnips are 
given in quantity, they will, of themselves, open Ihe bowels 
sufficiently, t 

In alluding to the loss you expose yourselves to by negH- 
genceand inattention in the foregoing respects, I cannot 
allow myself to pass over what you lose by the manifest 
Delect of the instructions given in the fifth rule, as to the 
management of your manure. When I published the first 
edition of this Address, I certainly did expect that a matter 
of such importance would have met with universal attention ; 
and yet, I am sorry to observe, that at the present day /see 
manif instances of a total disregard to what is so plainly 
your advantage to attend to. It would seem to me some of 

* See Mr. Scott's account in Appendix. 
t .Anotber useful Brtii:le wbich I see going to naste is tUe seed 
of f«ur fl»x. ]f j'ou were to slook up your flu like anv other 
crop, and delay watering it until epriug, you might save the seed 
■without Ihe slighieat difficulty. It is snld, however, ibat the flaic 
will not be bo fine »nd silky in thiawsy ; the seed however generally 
pays from ;£8 Co £10 an acre, whicn ia equal to most other cTOpf, 
and tLe flax remains over and above i but with a little trouble it 
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«hoo»e to take that trouble, let the seed be ac any rate talcen ofT by 
rippling, and made use of, as is practised in Scotland, for the rear- 
ing of calvea. The seed, when boiled, forms a rich and nourisbing 
dnnk, upon which, mixed with a little skim -milk, calves will thrive 
as well as upon any food whatever, except running tbem on Ihe 
cow i and it is actually prejudicial to the colour of the ilsx, if you 
donott*ke It off before steeping. IF the wetness of the weather 
■bould prevent vour drying the boll> with facility, a slight drying 
upon a kiln will at once do the business, and insure their keeping 
aafe until required for use. It is now gcnernlly thought best to let 
the crop ripen more thin formerly, and there is then leis loss in ~' 
wufiwtuting it. 



TOU IiBve «> little nuderBlsnding, that you suppose ir y«a 
bam a certain bulk of manure, you have all you can desire, 
and that the qoality or Glrfngth of it is of no importance 
whatever— 4iever consideriii^ that the elrength and ricbBcn 
of your raBDurc i> soluble in water ; and if you allow it he 
drenched time after time by floods of rain running through it, 
there will only be drois and refuse left behind. If you keep the 
manure from being thus injured, and throw back ihe seepage, 
and prevent the evaporation, as directed in the fifth rule, you 
will preserve it in all its original strength, as it conies from 
Ihe cow-house ; but as an example may perhaps bring this 
before you in a stronger point of view than in any other way 
I can put it, lei me suppose that some of you sliould purchase 
a little tea at a grocer's— as long as you keep i[ dry and shut 
up from the weather, it will preserve its original strength, 
even for years ; but when you put it inio s lea-pol and pour 
water on ii three or four times, the strength is all gone, and 
your tea becomes, I may say, dead oselcss matter. It is ji« 
CO vrilb your manure. I see it often placed in such situations, 
that the rain water from your house and offices, and the 
seepage from ibe higher grounds, all luna through it; th« 
every shower floods it, day after day, carrying off alwayn 
some part of ibe strength, until at length it is left as dead 
and as nseless as the leaves thrown out of Oie lea-pot. 
Surely no inan in his senses will persist any longer in such 
gross mismanagement. If you were to observe a man 
^•lietly Eland by and see his potatoes destroyed, which were 
to be the chief'^Bupport of himself and his family, you would ' 
cay fae was. either mad or a downright idiot; and if thii 
would be your opinion of h\m, what can you think ofyoiir- 
tehteg when you stand by and daily look on at Ihe deslroC- 
lion of that manure by which your potatoes art to be pro- 
■Awdf 




CHAPTER V. 

Erroneous Opinions as to land employed in ru^ng tboi for C»Ule-M 
Ditrerent OplniDDB as to vslueof Tuiiiips eoniprared with Potatoe* 
•^Bcaaone foi girgfening formei lor the uae of SmjU Faimern — 
Land lo be applied to what will produce the most Monef — GieU 
Relum from buying Poor Sprhigora—Objertionalo ConiinUBl Til- 
lage Answered— IncreaMd Employment and Goad Wages, and Ae- 
cumulatiort of Properly thereby — No one la be DilMunged ttem 
Coiamenaog, howeyer poor. 

Were I to allude lo every sulyect which might appear wor- 
(]iy of observalion, ibe length of this address wou^ greatly 
exceed that to which I propose to coii6iie myself, but 1 can- 
not help further remarking, ihat farmers in this country are 
apt to ludge erroneously in regard to the value of such crops 
a& turnips and mangel wurzel, and other food for cattle, 
opoB this principle, that they are not saleable in the market, 
snd they give an undue preference to potatoes, on account of 
flie money which they can almost in every season command 
tat them, I am far Irom wishing to detract from the value 
of potatoes, and the great advantage which arises from their 
being adapted to the food of both man and beast ; but this 
very circumstance Generally occasions their being sold, and 
thus the htra is robbed of the maoure, and tiie future produce 
curtailed, for the temporary object of raising, perhaps, a tri- 
fling sum of money, though the ^riner might, ta the end, 
have even mademoreby^lteTun^'atock with them, (in which 
respect many prefer them to any other cTop,) and have had, 
in this w«y, the manure besides. Hut if a faimer has plenty 
of Atrm/w and mangel wuntl, he is not tempted to miaa[>- 
ply them ; and they are, therefore, turned to the purpose far 
Vnich they were intended ; and if he has more than is 
required for that purpose — he buys cattle lean, and sells them 
fitt, — or he purchaces Ibem in good coridilion, at November, 
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^^H when beef is cheap, and holds ihem over for a market ta 
^^H spring, when it is dear — or he huys springers in March or 
^^H April, al a low price, when fodder is scarce, and sells them 
^^H at May, when they are near their calving, and grass is plen^. 
^^H In all cases he is sure of a good profit, in money, besides 
^^H what he makes by manure. wWich is always most vnluable ; 
^^f and both these crops have the advaniage of being used raw; 
whereas, potatoes ought, when given lo catile, to be lalf 
boiled, which consumes a great deal of fuel, if used on any 
great scale. Il is a disputed point nheiher luriijps or pola- 
loes are the most beneficial crop,* andgreaiditTerence of opi> 
nion exists among persons hnjdinglarge clay-land farm9,where 
carting of}* the turnips poaches the ground ; and also among 
those who make a trade of fattening cattle upon a large scale, 
who have, in several instances, preferred the lalier. But, 
whatever idea the large farmer or the cattle feeder may enter- 
tain, it appears to me, there can be but one opinion upon the 
superiority of the lumip crop, as regards llie small farmer.-f' 

_ • There ia a very general cDrnplsint sgainst turnips, ibat ihej 
give a bud nate to the butter — but this is not necesssri]/ the case. 
The fact ia, Cumip-raitk will not keen ns long as grass-milk, but 
gets rsneid; and this is iDcreased by the practice of keening ibe 
churn near the fire in winter, \Tbich is sometinieB done. ThemiU^ 
on the cantmry, shoulij be kepi; cool, and warmed when cbuming 
by as much boiling water as it will bear. When yellow tumipi are 
(JEed, (he butter will be, iieveithelesi, a good colour;' but if wanted 
with more of a yellow shade, dairy-maids use grated carrot in» 
cloth, wet with boiling wnter, and aqueeie it into the ohum. Al 
the milk does not keep, it is of great importance to chum often, 
St least tivice, and if possible, three tunes a week, so that it 
cannot be let stand for cream, but churned whole. Where m fre- 
<]uent churning is impossible, it i> but to add onc.eighth part dI 
foiling water lo the milk as it comes from the cow, and cover it 
over with a double dolh, wbicb prevents the heat escaping, aaj 
Iflibibei the iteam, which seems to carry off with it the peouliic 
ilavDar which the turnip would otherwise eooiniuniCHte — but undo 
any management much will always depend on the cleanliness and 
attention of the dairy-maid. 

t Richard Lloyd, Esq. states as followB, in a Treatise on Agij- 
cultare lately published by him i— The early Dntch garden tur- 
nips !• by no means an unprofitable root; my breadth of land la 
retches last year being very limited, I reserved tham all foi.aa 
horses. In consequence I sowed half an acre of the early TtatA 
in March ; I commenced taking ihcm up in July, and, first stiiara. 
ing them, lerved that "■■■- ■ - -.-.■■- ■-.-- - 
weaned pigs, sod also I 
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firaf place, the saving of fuel, (o whicli t have alreacljr 
uded, is a most material recommendation. Likewise the 
e period of the year at which they can be sowed, which 
mita of their succeeding rape, winter vetches, rye-grass, 
nual clover, or early cabbage. The Malta turnip may be 
wn at any time in July with the prospect of a full crop. 
IDS, it is clear that three crops may be obtained in two 
ars, turnips being one ; besides this, it is to be considered 
it the principal use of the turnip crap to the small 
rmer, is the support of his regular slock, and the supply of 
ilk and manure. Now a stone of turnips will yield as much 
ilk and manure as a stone of potatoes, and the same land 
11 yield live or six stone of the former, at least, for one 
the latter. Again, when they are applied to fattening 
d compared with potatoes sold in the market, (which is 
e usual mode of disposing of them by small farmers,) it 
list not be forgotten, that the expense and loss of time in 
iviog a fat cow to a fair, is nolhing compared to the labour 
attending the market with a horse and cart, day after day, 
sell a quantity of potatoes, when botii ihe farmer and his 
rse might be moat advantageously employed at home in 
: business of the farm ; and tiaat, in the former case, he 
ts his money I'n a lump, whereas the potato-seller receives 

til the eni of October, when my other turnips were ready to 
tp\y their place. On the S3d of (be folloviiig November 1 sold 
! eighteen pigs as stores for .£23, which had consumed very 
ile mare than the produce of half an acre, and letc behind 
W several cart-loads of very rich manure. Their condition be 
IKS was remarkably good, and they vere never out of confine- 
>nt until they went (o the &iri the price on pigs at that time 
.B high, but had it been coniidetably iowei they would hive paid 
>]]. I have mentioned this circumstance aa s autnlitute fb£ 
tcbes i and it is well worth any man's consideration and adop- 
n. I should lec^ummend vetches in preference, there being 
jch lass trouble attending them ; but to have a eeitain quantity 
tioth would be most adTisable. This year my pigs will have no 
icr food than vetches as long as they last. It may be observed 
re, that if > fanner is very desirous of trying two crops in one 
u, he could not adopt a better or surer plan, than by sowing 
t early Dutch turnip in March, and, early in July, putting in 
ring vetches after them; the vetches would be consumed in Oc- 
Ifer, and wheat might succeed them i but the land must be of 
ifd quality, and the turnips well manured for. 
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PpB;rment infinBll sums, which, perhaps, may befrktc 

I iway before it accumulates to any amouat.* 

1 It should also not be ov«rlooked, that evea !f only ] 

k the potatoes were planted which the family might require) fl 

I order to make room for such crops as woutd produce food 

e cows, the value of the milk which would be 

I thua obtained would buy more than twice the quantity of 

I potatoes which the ground taken would have produced : and 

[ where there was little land, it might be very profitable (arm- 

J ing 10 plant only early potatoes where tliere was a. good mar- 

liet at hand, to sell the whole off in the end of^JuIy, and 

tow the land with rape and Malta turnips, for winter and 

■pring feeding. The value of an early crop of potatoes ia 

very often superior to a late one, and the owner would have 

the money to lay in his supply in November, and would 

have, besides, all the winter and spring feeding, and the milk, 

and manure which the af\er crop would yield. A judicious 

farmer should not consider himself bound to reuse the poia^. 



■ The force of these atguinetils appesl (o me still utrc 
than wlien origlniilly writien, for the exi>erieoce of 1838 1 
that Ihe irheal produced hu fo lot excecdeil Ihe daoiud, thai 
fell ulavr uiomakeiiRliwing crap (o thefuoiat allhough (bimerlj., 
il was ihat upon wlilch he mo?! relied lo tnafe* up Ma rent. This wai 
so geuerAlly Ilie caae, thai ihe Und vai turned to the groutti of oaU 
and barlef to such an enleac clial, witb die aid of but an inditTeieiit 
hureil, the qusntitr of wbeat hu becn.ao nduccdas toiettoceiJie 
price to a reiDoaeratiiig rate i but I hire do doubt tbai from tbe hn- 
provement of agrieolture, more grain of all kinds will be laisad iQ 
averse leMtons tban there will be found consumplioa for al pioGl^la- 
priecK. If this be > true view of tlie case. It la quite evident that foa 
eliauld tum faurchief attemion 10 cattle naps. It nppeara deal, in 
ordinary caies, we can do without any importation of foreign grain ( 
but we hate nevei yet been Me to i^o without on impoita- 
tion of fbteiga butler ; nhioh, aa tbe contraiy, hai bean aoniiaLr 
inonaEing. Thisibsvswfaaiis moat wanted; and what is mtul nanle^. 
WJU always pay bim beat who has it to lell; and, accoidingly, youwiU 
find on calculation that an acta of clover al>d, lye-griss, il applied to 
house teedlng, will yield you, upon an average, a larger Tetomja llie 
value of the milk, and butter it will give, than FWy acetnge produce 
ftmn gnin, the gain apon wbich latter I fear will yearly become leaa 
until the quantity at mailiet shall be icduced by liuning a largo por- 
tion of Iheioil to flai, bcnip, butter, fallow, &c. which rainht easily b« 
done by thelegisiaiure giving thoae orupa the uunB proUGtlon a* grain 
now enjoy*. 



taa be wilt consume himseir on his oivn farm. His object 
ought lo be [a manage hia land in such a way as to produce 
bim most jrtoney, which will always supply him with what he 
may want. 

Acting upon this principle, it appearg to me, the man, who 
cultivates green crops largely, and ta able to buy extra stock 
when wanted lo consume ifieni, will make more of his ferm 
than in any other way. For example, suppose anacreorrapa 
put in after winter here or spring vetches, the land to ha 
well manuied, and the plants dibbled in by the second week 
in August, it will be ready to cut lo great advantage tvhenthe 
clover fails about llie middle of October, and would enable 
the owner to pay himself well by vealing calves, after which 
it will be ready to cut again in April following, and will feed 
ten to fifteen head of caltle for a month or five weeks;* and 
supposing that springers have been laid in in a low coudician 
to calve about the hrst week in May, they will by that time ba 
so much improved, and being aiao just ready lo calve, they will 
sell at an advance of iSs. to 30s. each. Bui to take everything at 
the lowest, say eight cows-soldatSSs. profit, aroountsto £10, 
leaving the ground and the manure ready for turnips, an aero 
of which will fatten four head of ordinary sized cattle, which 
should yield a profit of £3 to £4 per head, but calculated at 
509. will produce £10 more ; that is, £20 gained by llie acre, 
without calculating any thing on the October cutting, which 
is worth £5 an acre more, leaving the land in good heart for 
lowing barley and clover -, or he might put in spring vetches^ 
and auer feeding them oil' in the same way,prepare the ground 
for wheat. Now, after making the largest allowance lor seed 
and labour, and some hay for the cattle when fattening, the 
manure being supposed to pay for the straw, it is evident 
there will be more clear profit remaining than any single crop 
would produce ; and, of course, if a man has money to deal 
in this way, it will be his interest to do so, and with the money 
so gained buy the potatoes or other produce he may require. 
I have selected, as an instance, a crop of rape to b^in with, 
aa it comes in earliest, and cattle generally give a larger profit 
laid in about the end of March or beginning of April, than at 

* The cutting in October prevents tUe crop in April being io 
heavy ss it otheiwise would be, ot it would do more tlua this, if let 
come into blodsOBi ivithout previous cutting. 
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ssy other teaBon. Mr. William Dougan, of Ltsdrumcher, Ini 
followed this plan this last season, and has realized a much 
larger profit; but, al all seasons, springers bought in poor, 
and well fed for a monih or five weeks, and sold when readj 
to calve, are sure to leave a handsome profit, perhaps more 
iban vealing calves, as recommended i» October. But the 
benefit of haring a large supply of rape, Swedish lurnips,* or 
mangel wurze) ^r spring, is also of great advantage where 
there are large graziag farms, as it enables the slock to be 
kept in the straw yard until ihe grass rises, which, by the 
shelter it affords, draws up a succession of young shoots, and 
produces a growth of grass that cannot be eaten down by 
the stock, which would have been half starved on the same 
ground, if they had been more early turned out upon it. Some of 
you, however, may perhaps say, as 1 have often heard it urged, 
that your land would not bear this constant turning and 
ploughing for so many crops in succession. Bui tbere seems 
to be a great mislake in this opinion. If repeated ploughing 
was to do the land so much injury, how does it happen that it 
produces such crops after a fallow, vyhen it has been ploughed 
perhaps five limes, with scarcely any intermission. The truth 
IB, that it is not the constant ploughing, but it is the constant 
grain crops you put in when you do plough, that does the 
harm ;-f- and you need have no fear whatever about hurling 

■ It is B Gingiitar distinction belirci^ti the Swedish turnip and all 
olbers, that it seems to aufTer very little in the qiialitj-ot the root by 
being allowed to stay in (lie ground and Bhoot up to seed, which givei 
a cutting like ripe, and yet tbe raot will atleiwardE remun sound 
BndEapp7, and bt for cuttle feeding until Ibe end of June. When 
this plan is pursued the ground should be afterwards sown with inte 
spring vetebes, Co cut in October or November. 

I It seems (o me that the increased fertility of fallowed land is 
mainly attributalile to that very turning which is sometimee com- 
plained of as an evil. By (bis, every ptirt of the soil is exposed (a 
the action of the atmotphcre, the effects of which in promoting 
fertility may be estinrated by observing the harreiiness which fullout 
from e»c!udingit8 influence. Examine the prowid unrfer the toe* «( 
«ne of the newly levelled ditcbea, or what is called the seat of the 
ditch : now, when the ditch vat originally made, this was the surface 
productive soil, nnd Ihe Etuff thrown out of the gripe to form the 
back WHS perfectly barren (ill. But now )ou will find the rase 
exactly reversed : what was then the fruitful surface soil is now 
rendered burren by being excluded, by the back of the ditch heaped 
ever it, from iht aelian efiht odnoiuAere, and the back, nbich was 
then barren, is now rendered fruitful by being expatcd K it. 




jonr land in Ihal respetl,* if you only pursue tlie proper 
rolatiun of crops, taking rare lo iniioduce veichts and dover 
between llie grain eropa, wliicii rerieslies ihe land more In one 
year llian lying out lo rest in a poor slate wou'd do in three 
or four, as 1 have already said. i 

But others will be ready lo complain of ihe great labour it 
will require to put in one crop afiRr another in this way ; and 
no doubt more labour will be required iti tliis mode of ctilti- 
vation, than if you kept half your farm constantly lying at 
rest. But is not the want of e.iiployment ymir conaianl com- 
plaint? and if the crop pays you, are you nut b Iter off working 
for yourselves on your own farms, than working for Lord 
Go^lbrd or Colonel Close, into who^e employment it seems 
lo be such an object to gain admittance? That ihe extra crops 
you will in that case find yourself possessed of, will amply 
repay you for the extra labour you bestow on them, you need 
not tloubt. Look to the case of James M-Uoniie11 of Balling 
daragh, who was one of tlie daily labourers nt Gosford, whose I 
farm waft in such a nci^k-cied aiate that I ditecied his Lord- 
ship's steward lodisehai^e him, and tend hi ti home lo work 
for himself. It is now two y^ars since, and at that lime be 
was in the greaiest poverty, witliotii a lour-fooii'd anl 
bis possession. He thought lie was turned to he<jgary whea^ 
he wus dismissed ; but go to his phice now, and you will lin^J 
him with a couple of cows, and one on wo pigs, and every ihingL 
inalbdvingsialeabouibim. It appears, tlieref ire, his own famiiX 
paid him beiier for his labour than he wjs paid for it aiJ 
Gosford ; and every one who has lund to wuik upon wilM 
find in like manner that he can earn more at home by n ' ' 
extra crops thereon, than all he ran make by his wn 
elsewhere. This last ohjeciinn, tlieieforc, should raiher be^"! 
considered an argument in ravour of the plan proposed, thaii' I 
be given as an argument against it. 

I have Ihouffht il necessary to go into these par i( 
becaose there are always people to be found ready lo slari 
objections lo every thing wuich differs in any respect from 
whut ih<>y have been accustomed to ; but lo any one who takes 
the trouble seriously :o consider the matter, the gain that may 

• So little cause is there to apprehend unj impoveritbment of tJie 
]»pid, that I Bud on seveml fiirms ihis Ijuit year ihpj huve lost their 
-'- 7r by the luiurianfcof tli«ir oat crop, and tbe^ will buve (a 
ge to barley. ' I> 



,J)e made m the way I have just pointed out will be vi^ 
v,«ridfent ; and the only real objection I caaitee to it8:bcii|g; 
...aiore oommoniy acted on is this, that it cequires moreooiHiiM 
^ta lay in the extra stock required, than I fear you are at 
present possessed of; the want of which will therefore oblige 
;you to leave the profit to be made by dealing in cattle,, in the 
(.manner I have been speaking of, to others^ and to limit your 
.own operations to the purchase and maintenance of the, per- 
I manent stock suited to your holdings ; which, as I have 
elsewhere said, should never be less than one cow to every 
. .three acres of arable land ; and when you have once attained 
■ to -such a degree of prosperity as to be possessed of that stock, 
. be assured there is nothing wanting but industry and sobriety 
.. to insure your future comfort and independence, and also such 
..•a gradual accumulation of property* as will enable. you to 
r, provide for your children without applying to the miserable 
resource of dividing your farm (already perhaps too smaU) 
among them, thereby making paupers of your entire family. 
And let no one be discouraged from commencing to raise 
^ green crops, if he has the means of doing so, by the consider- 
ation that he has not a cow to get the benefit of them. 
.. Supposing he is so poor as not to be able to buy a cow, aiill 
there are few people who have their health, and are inclined 
to be industrious, who cannot raise the price of jone, two, or 
. three young pigs, in which these crops will in a little lime 
produce such an improvement, tbat,iin the common courseof 
things, before many months be will be enabled to purchase the 
cow he was in want of ; and would, most likely, not have be<n 
. able to get in any other way. Vetches^. clover, and cabbage, 
are excellent feeding for growing pigs, and would soon ail- 
ment their value to the amount required ; and if this plan o£ 
getting a cow should fail, he will seldom be disappointed 
(whilst the system of farming, now in practice continues), in 
^getting the use of a cow for her keep, from those who have 
not sufficient food for their stock ; by which arrangement jhe 
will have milk for his family and manure. for his farm. 

* I do not know any contiderable estate in the North of Ifeloiid, 
in which the tenant will not be able to pay his rent by milk and but- 
ter, provided he house-feeds this amount of stock, thereby leaving 
hi^ pigs, his poultry, andall his grain entirely to liimself,. which 
'shows the practicability of the accumulation here spoken o^ infall 
c^rdinary caves. 
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Bar it is seldom that any ooe desemng ihe appellatian of 
even a small farmer, is so very low in the world as not to 
have a cow of some sort ; and the more common case is, that 
he is poaseased of one at least of those useful animals. Let 
us suppose him, then, lo have four acres of land and onii cow, 
and that two acres are in grazioi;, or pol out lo rest, as it is 
termed ; and of the remainder, half an acre is intended for 
potatoes, half an acre for first crop of oats on last year's pa* 
tato ground, half an acreof second crop oals, and the remain- 
ing half acre ihird crop oals ; which, altogether, makeup the- 
four acres ; and, with a small garden, may not be considered 
to be an enfair representation of the general circumstances 
of the poorer class of small farmers. Now, if an indiMtrioos 
man, reduced to such a situation by bf(d health, or any other 
calamity, without capital, and without friends, was to tak. 
me how he, as a small liirnier, might contrive to extricate 
himself from his difficulties and retrieve hisaflkits— (and 
this is a question which, above all others, most vitally con- 
cerns the poor of Ireland) — I should answer by saying, if a 
small farmer means to live by his land, his first object ought 
to be to make every inch of ihal land ss productive as its 
nature will admit of— and this can only be accomplished (as 
I have stated in the commencement) by having plenty oE 
manure, and pursuing such a rotation of crops as shall pre- 
vent the ground from being ever exhausted. Various methods 
may be taken by him to arrive at this, according to his parti- 
^u^r resources and the circumstances of his farm ; but. 
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_>der any state of tilings, he must keep in mind O 
jnaxiois of Tanning already cuumeraied. By reference to 
kthese, he will, in the first place, see thai wherever lie iotenda 
I la put on his manure, the Idtid should previonsly be etTeo- 
lualiy drained; and, liLewise, thai the weeds si lou Id, as faraa 
possible, be eradicated before putting in his crop. If these 
directions are out nlieuded to, a cold wet gubsoil will destroy 
mure than half the strength of ihe manure, and half the re- 
mainder will pt-rhaps go to nouriah the weeds, in place of the 
crop he imendrd it for. The nextiUin» he will see pointed 
out, is to provide forihe increase of his manure, by preparing 
' : means of feeding his cow in the liouse, and to refresh his 
d by a chang^e of crop- It is from want of atleniiun to 
Be points, the reiuins from his farm have been heretofore 
K) much reducFtt, that he has been kt'pi situgglingin poverty, 
hfhen, with less labour aud mot-e skill, he miahl have b;-en 
ttring comfortably. Dut as an example will make evei 
e intelligible, 1 should be inclined to rec 
e mode of carrying ihe rules laid down ii 
^ (draining and clearing his land being always 
n the first instance,] to sow clover and grass-seed with his 
M grain crop, as a provision for house-feed ini; his cow Ihe 
Wlmoing year ; and he muf^t begin early and put in kail ur 
Kbbage into his potato ridges, ami eow a luccc^sinn of 
Wchea on the stuhble of his last year's potaio-Und oats, to 
^ve as feeding for the present. If there should be any 
erplut after feeding his cow, and that he should not be abl 
Jiuy piKS to coneuineit, lie may let such pari siand for se< ' 
p produce of which will geneially be more valuable th.. 
By second crop of oals, and ihe siraw fi'nm it will be foUt) 
moch superior lo oat Etraw, as fodder, and conlnhuie (o it 
IS port of his cow in winter. He will further observe, by 
^ fourth rule, thai ihe manure for his green crops, such as 
laloea, turnips, &e., should be put out upon that part wiiich 
3 been exhausted by grain, therefore let it be given lo tlie 
stubble cjf last year's second and ihird crop of oais; and by 
Bit ending to ihe lil'.h and sixth, and seventh rules, let him 
Ukie care not to lave any of his land or manure wasted ; 
spd, by burning the backs of old diiches desired to be 
levelled, he will ablaiosuch atjuaniiiy of ashes as will enable 
.tiim, with hiB other manure, lo sow half an acre of turoi|)c 
^^d an entice acre of potatoes, in place of the half acre) ~ 
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fintn^Hy awppowrf. By lliis m*ana, he will ht able lo Wng ■ 
in half an acre of ihe poorest part of the graiins, tlie remain- 
ing one and a half acres of which may be used for the sup- 
port of his cow. unlil liie vetches become fit for culling,. i 
when.ifhe has any ashes remainin?, or as far as the 
mnoure will coyer, (he grazing may be broken up and pr»r>d 
pared for rape. Supposing these mailers to have been con-ijl 
ductH upon ihis plan, when the turnips become ready lbi>3| 
use, it will be practicahle for him to fialten his cow. and si " 
her fnr a price ihai will enable him lo make up the price 
two lean ones, or at least to add a heift^r to his slock. O-ie-^ 
rood of lurnips is calcnlaled lo fallen a cow of moderate siM,"i 
thai baa been well fed in summer, which his would have been 
on the vetches j therefure he would have remaining still one 
rood of lurnips. the curled kail, and whntrape he might have 
got sown, to enable him to support ihe two cows, thus sup-- 
posed to be bought, for Ihe remainder of the year, unlil the 
clover would be tit for use, which wa3 Ibriaerly directed lo be 

In considering the foregoing, I do not see any =*.... uu. 
which can be said lo render this commencement impraai 
ble, nor any reason lo suppose that the person's means 
" paying his rent will be in a manner curtailed ; on the contra- 
ry, it appears lo me that, besides the additional half acre of 
potatoes, the vetches substituted for the second crop of oats 
will produce, by the superior keep of the cow, in milk and 
buitPr, and the rearing of pigs, more than double what 
inferior crop of oiils would be worth ; and thai by these arti- 
cles alone, the entire rent of a four-acre farm would, in com?-" 
mon years, be paid, leading the profit of the remainder of 
the (arm to go entirely to Ihe support of the fcniily and ihd 
increase of the stofik. But if it is clear fVom ihls staieme^ 
that the farmer's circumslances ihe first yPHt will not be wat/S 
umrte, it is siill more clear that the second year ihey must h% 
made Itetter ; for it is plain he will then have more ifiaS 
double his former quanliiy of manure, (owinn; to the (urnirf 
feeding and the second cow.) which, with the ashes of his 
remaining old ditches, will be fully sufficient lo bring into 
cultivation all ihe remainder of ilie grazing land lying out to 
re»r, which will now be made lo ^leld him a valuable crop 
cf pofaioes and lurnips, and he will have the mamired land 
t lasi season, amounling to one and a half Mres, in place* 







dI' Mf tn aerei as formerly; besides all wkieh, 1 
inll have BS good a crop after the vetches as after faia. 
potatoes; and thus there will be no part whatever ofi 
the entire farm which will not be under profiialjie crop j aad.^ 
the clover, with what vetches he may thin l( it necessary to* 
■ow, wHl supply him with the means of reeding; histwocowfr 
in the house, by continuing which practice, he will have suC> 
ficient manure to keep his land constantly in good heart, audi 
enable him to follow for the rtiiur any rotation of crops be 
may think proper. 

In order to make what I have said more iateiligiblev I p»fe> • 
Uie stateaent into figures, vix: tl 



avTFOSBS CASE Of A rOUR-iCHE F, 

1 In PolatocB (bBving only Dnecovp, andnot ted 
house), he viU Doi be ubie to luimure more 
S In DBtt, upon last year'i potato land - 
3 Id oats, being the second crop attta potatoes 
■* III onta, being the tlilid crop afiec diCM> 



i 



la gnuing, lying out tare 



TROPOSEt) ( 

1 To lie (owed in Wheat or Oats, being la!t seaaoQ'a 
^^^^^ potUo ground, and laid do»n with Clover and Gnun 
^^■SkTo be sowed in Vccchei, nftn Bnt crop of Oali 



EI To ba planted in-Poti 






K 



* T nlenlaie iha extra mantite vamed to be acquired by bumiDgf 
ih Swe l ewditchw i wfaere the maDura hai bevn fbrmedv «i " '"" 
be muU also, and iIie ditches moie m 
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8X«tfl99' TSAH'OF IimtOVJCD STBTEX. 

Ticlfl'Ko: A. M* Pi, 

) IsCloVer fit fbr catting - - - 2 

2 Id Oats (after Vetdies), if a second cow has bcto got, 

one-halP Vetches may he necessary, unless cabbage 

and kail are cultivated - - - .020' 

3 In Barley (after Turaips)> laid down with Glover and < 

Grass-seed . - - - -020 

4 'In Wheat (after Potatoes), supposed planted on house 

manure, laid down with clover - . -020 

5 'Id OaU( after Potatoes) - -• - . 2 > 0^ 

6 iln TuxnipBy having been trenched up btfore the.frMt » 0.2 0^. 

In Potatoes - - - - - 1 0; 



i\ 



Aerer 4 0*' 



The ditches of Nos* 7 and 8 burned, and the produce of- 
two eows fed in the house for most part of the year, will giffe 
the requisite manure ; and on a comparison of the crops and 
the keep of two cows, the return appears to be four-fold the 
value of what it was, with the certainty of the land every^ 
year getting better.* 

I think any one who will a£Pord a few minutes' considenu' 
tion to the foregoing, will be of opinion that a satisfactory h 
answer has been given to the question proposed, and that by 
a simple reference to the maxims laid down, a mode of re« 
covery has been pointed out, which cannot fail to accomplish 
its object, having for its foundation, principles which may be 
successfully applied to the circumstances of every such farm 
as the csa^e supposed : and a more important case cannot ' 
well be submitted to the consideration of the friends of Ire- • 
land, in its present situation. The plan recommended has- 

* Simple as this rotation may appean to any educated person, I am 
quite sure very ^w countrymen would be able^ to act upon it from 
mardy seeing it stated oa paper. I thevsfbreadd, at an instroctloa . 
thai cannot well be mistaken, the advice, that all didr maownd lanNb- 
i^U be laid down with clover and gmss-seed, with j(r<^ ^gfain CE0Byi»». 
reserved for vetches the following vear ; and to persist in this and the •. 
gi^owth of turnips, until the^ can keep their stock in th6 house ; after, 
wirftby if they have any useless pasture remaining, ieti it be ploughed * 
up<««d«ummcr 61*ow»dj so as to prepare it f iilciop the fbUowing nm*- 
Btaiv^sueh as icmay. be fit focf and if. too pooci»i' gnin, ■and-maimiabt'-. 
stBlacarce, the cultivation ofiVetchea will soon bi;iDgs it round toa- 
profitable state. 
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been selected as affording a clear and concise esempUlicttioa 
ol'ihe opFraiion ol' ihe ptinci^iW laid down, but it is not 
meant to be a prescribrd course tliai every one should inva- 
riably follow ; on the contrary, il may be changed and modi- 
Bed, in a variety of ways, according to the nature of the farot, 
which may call for the inlrodutllon of olher crops. Thus 
cabbage, field peai, and beans, niangfl wunel, and many 
other things which 1 have not lakfn into account, may, in 
mecy cases, be found more dtsirdble than [hose I have iidopt- 
ed. Where manure is scarce, kail, and thousand- headed 
CHbbage, ate panicularly valuable ; ihey will erow with great 
lux'iriance upon the back of a new made ditch, without 
manure of any kind, which proves that iioihing more is 
required to insure a crop ihan lo turn up new earth, by 
deeply trenching the ground before the frost sets in. Curled 
kail should be sown the last week in luly, or the lirsl week in 
August, and planted out as early in March as any soft weathec 
takes place : ilioiigati<l-hi'aded cabbage should he sown in. 
March, and planted out in June or July, as soon as the plants 
are sutliciently grown; both will give a plciitifu! crup oE 
leaves at November, and also the following spring, besides 
giving a large afier-cutting, in the manner of rape, when 
shooting up lo go to seed : but in whatever way the olijecl is 
accomplisbed, still the principle of hotise-feeding, and a rr 
talion of crops, must be equally attended to. 

I am fully aware that a pet^on whose resources ^ 
enable him lo buy lime or other manure, may it J 
lince succeed in making his entire farm productive, with' J 
out waiting for the slower process, which, lo his poorer^ 
neighbour, may be quite tndispensible ; bt.t the person wiitt] 
such resources, although he mny hold b small farm, doesl 
not fairly belang lo the class of thoFe by whom the queslJoa J 
was supposed lo be put, and the answer therefore seems pro>J 
perly reilHcted to the 5in;;le object of showing all iliose lo.ij 
whom it was addrewed, that ihpy mi^ht get on by their o 
industry, without any outlay beyond the means they may 02 
fairly gupj>osed to possess; and that if they do not be tier 
their situations, it is not by reason of its being out of iheir 
powtrsu to do: such being the case, persons so circum- 
stanced, [ irtjst, will not shut ilierr eyes to what is so plainly 
for their advantage to see. Iftheir farms should be somewhat 



larger than the case stated, il may perhaps take a Itttic longer 
Dne to bring tbem round, bat still the improvement will be 
progrtwive, and ihey will be encourajjed as ihey pro- 
ceed, by seeing that every step is not only attended with 
its own peculiar advantages, but likewiae rjclti'ales that which 
is to follow; and I therefore cannot b>Jt hopp, that any 
among; you whose cases may resemble that which has been 
staled, may be induced to take what has been said into their 
most serious consideration, and lo try the effect of the pro» 
posed change in their system of cultivation, noiwithalandinj 
the obstacles which may be started by those wlio are loo in- 
doleiit to exert liiemselvea, or BO much prejudiced in favour 
of old habits as to think thiiy cannot be improved. 

Such people, amon^ other objections, will perhaps 
say, if we follow this plan, according as the manure in- 
creases, our grazing will be broke" up, which is always a 
sure provision for our cows ; and then, if the clover and tur- 
nips fail, what is to become of us ? The answer to which is, 
thai there ia lilile reason to apprehend any failure in the 
fd over crop, if the land is properly prepared, in which a 
persoQ well qualified will be appointed lo instruct you ; but if 
from bad seed, or any other cau?e, a failure should take 
place, it will not affect the rye-grass ?own with it, which 
may be cut as soil ; and as any such failure will be evident 
by the month of September, there will be full time to put in 
winter vetches, annual clover, arid early cabbage, to supply 
ita place, and be ready for use before the rye-grass is con- 
sumed; and the succession ofcabbases may be kejit up until 
the succeeding crop of turnips is fully ripe, or spring vetches 
may be cullivaied to any extent.* In the tnean time, the 
land upon which the clover is supposed to have failed, is by 
no means lost ; the rye-grass will oe in ample lime to dig up 
the ground, and put it into turnips. It appeal?, ihere^re, 
there would be lilile cause for apprehension, even if such a 
failure did take place ; and there is still less ddiiger in regard . 
to turnips, the different kinds of which m.iy be sow.d from 
the middle of May (when the Swedish turnip is sown) to the 
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if Jaly.ftt which laleperiodllie Malta turnip wiHyieU^ 
II crop; so that if one sowing was to lail.ii may be supplied 
lolherof a different kind. Some inconvenience msy, ho w» 
be felt, in case a failure should lake ptace in a crop of 
les, as they are relied upon for the latter part of the 
but this also may he guarded sgainst by sowing ft 
iclent quantity of rape to succeed the yellow Aberdeen^' 
id yield food for the stock until the Eocceeding clover and 
't-gtitis are ready for use. Others will tell yon that it is 
■ unnatural ihing to confine cows lo the house or straw-yard, 
d that they will give much more milk upon grass; and 
'm is very true in ntmtner, if the grass is good ; the reveraef 
wever is [he fact, even theu, if the comparison is made, 
with such grazing as ilie small Tarmer's cow is usually turned 
ont upon ; but iu toinf«r, a con well fed and kept warm in ibe 
jse, will give twice, or perhaps ihree times as much milk 
what she will when turned out and .exposed lo cold, and 
inger, and wei, upon the bare hills ! often see ihem on ; 
id, at that season of the year, materially injuring the land by 
poaching it with iheir feet, whilst wanderingover it in search 
of food ; besides all which, it is lo be taken inio the argu- 
ment, that the manure* will be saved, and that where a poor 
nan now keeps one cow, he would, upon the plan of house- 
feeding, be able easily lo keep ihree.f 

All these objeciiona, when ihcy come lo be considered, are 
ily confuted; indeed the people who makelhem, do it 



Mr. Cobbett estimsteB tlie qnontitr of nwrnire wbicfa may be 
mulated by ibe owner of one cow tei in the house, to ba 
tofficienr. to manure one acre ; and in ihese calcidationB be is not 
bad authoiity ; but I only cbIcuIhIc on its manuring three roods. 

+ Caltle fed upou clover, either in the field or in the house, 
(when it 19 given too eoon after being cut,) are liable lo its fec- 
jncnting in their Btomaeh, which, if not observed in time, will occ»» 
(don thpir death. The usual remedy is to Blab thcnn in Ibe aide, in 
order to let the air ewape : but this ifl no small injury to the animal ; 
■nd the cure may be etfecled by puttingdown the Ihroal an egg-shell 
fiill of tar, in which three or four drops of the spiiits of turpentine 
has been mixed. Callle gelling too many raw [jotaloeB are liable 
to the *Bmc complaint. Some garlic pounded and made into a bull, 
with a little oat- meal and water, will give relief in a very abort time 
dso, and no countryman'! garden ought to be withoui some guUe, 
ily ibnliispurpoie. 
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more as a cloak to cover their own slothfulness, than from 
any belief in the truth of what they advance; for the case it 
80 plain, and the benefit arising from feedingr the cattle in the 
bouse, and having such an abundance of manure as to render 
the whole farm as rich as-dgardeo, is so apparent, that no 
one can avoid being sensible of it. 



CONCLUSION. 

Pressing the Importance of the Subject, and Explaining the Plan of 
Assistance to be given — Advantage of Planting Timber for Fuel— 
Present State of the Small Farmer, and the Appearance of the 
Country, contrasted with what they might be — Anxious Desire that 
this Address may be attended with some good effects. 

There are, nevertheless, many well-ineaning people such 
slaves to habit, and so little able to form a just estimate of 
what their own industry and exertion would enable them to 
accomplish, that they despair of surmounting the difficuhies 
which surround them ; and it has often fallen to my lot to be 
told, with a perversity of reasoning not a little provoking, 
*^ that such a plan might do very well for the rich, but how 
could any poor man afford to farm his land in that way ?'' 
And, notwithstanding, it is evident the poor man can least of 
all afford to lose any g;ain which might be made by following 
a betttrr system ; he seldom thinks of making even an attempt 
at what appears to him so far beyond his utmost efforts ; 
whereas, if the attempt were made, scarcely any industrious 
man could fail of success. From a sincere desire to benefit 
all of you, but particularly those of this unfortunate class, 
who, under existing circumstances, seem likely to be deprived 
of their small holdings, if they do not hit upon some expe- 
dient so to better their condition, as to be no longer a disgrace 
to the properties they inhabit, I have endeavoured, in the 
foregoing Address, (as being the first step to improvement,) 
to convince you of the wretched plan you have been hitherto 
pursuing, and of the beneficial change which might soon be 
brought about by adopting some such alterations as I have 
been suggesting. In this, I hope, I have at leestso far succeeded 
as in some degree to weaken your attachments to old customs, 
and dispose you to follow such instructions as may be given 
to you ; and in order to set aside any excuses that might be 
made, either on account of ignorance or inability, I have, with 
the concurrence of your landlords, engaged two Scotch far- 
mers or agriculturists, for the purpose of giving the instruc- 



ofM yoo *a much require. You will find them (o be practical 
len, who have had experience of everj kind ol' Boil, and 
,now liDw each should be treated. Afier minutely examining 
■ouf different ftirms, iliey will point out to you how ihey are 
3 be drained, cleaned, and prepared for ihe growth of green 
rops, so as to introduce the plun of houie-reedJDg and accu- 
nulaling of manure, which has been already insisted on. 
Thus your want of skill in the manaoement of your land will ■ 
il ouce be remedied ; aod then, to provide you wiili manure, 
I he watit of whicii, at present, I am a ware would incapacitate 
fou from cultivating the crops recommended,) your landlords 
Uive kindly consvnied to lend Bucli of you as may require 
issistance, as much iitne as will be sufKctent (o insure you as 
nany potatoes as you may require for your families j on 
■onditiun that the hotjse manure you may be possessed of 
ihall go to the other crops which the agriculturist may point 
iui. Thus nothing will be wanting to the perfect euliivaiioa 
if your farms but your own industry and that of your families ; 
for the above-mentioned assistance will he continued to all 
luch as show themselves deserving of it, until they are brought 
inio a sitnalion no longer to require il. My employers, 
herefore, I repeal, having gone to such expense and trouble 
o belter the condition of the small farmers on their estales, 
Ind the benefit to be derived by following some belter plan 
>f cultivation bein^ so evident to the commonest uiidersiaod- 
ng, no one who, by his own want of induitry, fails lo take 
idvanlage of ihe assistance offered, can have juit grounds of 
loinplaint, if the land, which he refuses to ctiliivale, is taken 
rom him, and given to some of his more industrious neiuh- 
^ours, which will most assuredly be ihe case, when a fair 
ime for making ihe experiment has been allowi'd.* 

1 trust few will be found ao blind lo their own interests i>s 
o force their landlords to this painful alternative ; and it is 
"tlh great pleasure 1 look forward to tlie pruiipecl of stcin^ 
lieir estates peopled with a thriving tenantry, and covered 
vith neat and respectable collages, and the farm divided by 
ledge-rows of useful and ornainental limber, with underitood 

■ Be vho leaves h'a land uncultivstei), und nni producing one Iialf 
if wtiBt it onght to do, maj not unaptlj be addrtsieil like the uufruit- 
lU tree in the parable — " Wliy cmnbet je the giound ?" And having 
Ittt with reaaoaable i are and initulgence, niny, with eqiwl jmliee, lih* 
n longer li:ft in poaaessioa or the soil, 



forfael. l\i^o(Mhhemgliejd firm injuring ihenj^^ 
they would soon oome to a luxuriant growth ; and, I iini con^ 
fidenty would not only yield a quantity of valuable timber; 
but also sufficient faggots to afford a cheerful 'fire in tbev 
winter's evening: and it* the farmer has a lease, and regtsters 
the trees planted as here recommended, he may have, at the 
expiration of his tenure, even if the farm he a very small one^- 
one hundred or two hundred trees, from twenty to forty 
years old, according to the duration of his lease, wdi grown, 
which they will be, if the cattle are home fed, and thuBf 
prevented from injuring them ; and these trees he cannot be 
prevented from selling at their full value; and if his landlord 
even should turn him out, (which in such a case is not likely,) 
he would not have to go away empty handed ; and thus the 
bank of his ditch would be to him a stwings^ bank, the most 
economical and the most productive he could have reooune 

to. 

When the present state of the small farmer is conitidefed' 
•—reduced, as he often is, to potatoes and salt, and |)erhaps 
even a scanty supply of these, with a house almost unfit for 
a human habitation, and suffering under a scarcity of bodi 
fire and clothing; and then look forward to him in the 
enjoyment of the comforts of life, well (ed, well clothed, and' 
well lodged, with a cheerful fire on the hearth, and his flilch 
of bacon in the chimney — what a change is opened to the 
view, and what an ardent wish arises to see it realized!— 
Ag^in, when the beautiful variety of surface, which this 
country affords, is now observed bleak, dreary, and naked ; 
and then look forward to it covered with well-built cottages, 
well laid out farms, and thriving plantations, with content- 
ment and its natural compaiiion^^, good order, peace, and 
prosperity reigning around, surely every one ought to be 
tempted to put his hand to the work, and. as far as his influ- 
ence extends, assist in bringing about a change so desirable. 
Connected as 1 have been with you now fur many years, I 
feel most sincerely desirous to give effect to the kind wishes 
of your landlords, and to use the means placed at my disposal, 
and the influence my situation as laud agent gives me, to 
promote your comfort and happiness. It is lliat feeling alone 
which has prompted me to take the trouble of thus addn ssing 
you, and to devote so much time to personally enforcing the 
requisite attention to the instructions of the agriculturists who 
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sre'^ngafecl for the purpose of directing^ yon in the lelection 

of^ the crops best adapted to the soil and situation of your 

ftriii9, ana the proper mode of cultivating them. Their 

aBpointment renders it unnecessary for me to enter into any 

diveussion upon those subjects,* which would require more 

apace than^ would be suitable to this Address, already pro- 

Idnged much beyond my original intention. All I contend 

foriSy that, you shall cultivate such A succession of crops as 

wiil afford 'a plentiful supply of moist food for your cattle in . 

th^ hbuse, daring the entire 3rear. Hxperience . has fully 

proved that one-fourth of the land usually employed in thia 

way will suffice : and as the practice of home feeding has 

the additional recommendation of producing, the manure 

necessary to bring the land so saved into profitable cultivation, 

common sense will justify me in insUHng upon the practice 

being adopted, which, under the orders of your landlords, I • 

am- determined to do. I have only further to add, if my 

exertion should in any manner bring about that improvement 

ivhichisso much required in the cuhivation of the soil, upon 

which your welfare and happiness so much depends, I shall 

feel myself most amply rewarded. But if the perusal of the 

foregoing should have no other effect than merely to awaken 

your understandings to the consideration of the subjea, and 

induce you to think how every thing may be turned to the 

best advantage, and how you may make the most of every 

opportunity which may offer to better your situation, and 

increase your comforts ; I shall even then congratulate myself 

that an important servipe has been rendered to you and your 

fsimilies, by your sincere friend and well-wisher, 

William Blacker. 

P;S. — As nothing which tends to increase your comforts 
in any way is foreign to the nature of this Address, I cannot 
help calling your attention to the high price you often give 
for oatmeal, when wheaten meal might perhaps yield a much 
cheaper and more nourishing food. If you buy wheat and 
get it ground at any common country mill, your hundred 
weight of wheaten meal will not stand you generally more, if 

• In this respect I would beg to refer to Mr. Martin Dpyle's " Hints 
to small Farmers," which give most valuable information, not only 
Tegarding the cultivation, but also as to the respective merits of the 
diSerent crops at present cultivated in this country. 
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80 much, as a huodred weight of oatmeal. Now, tf yoo take 
and mix a well beatea up egg with a pound of the wheaten 
meal, and wet it with milk made boiling hot, it will produce 
near a pound and a half of excellent bread, which, by being 
warmed before the fire, will be as good the second or third 
day as the first, and will contain nearly twice the nourishment 
which a pound of oatmeal will yield. It also surprises me 
that in winter, when milk is scarce, you do not try to make 
a substitute of broth. A single ox head, which you may boy 
in any market town for a shilling, with a small quantity of 
groats or barley, and a few onions, cabbage sprouts, sliced 
turnips, or any thing of that kind, will, I am informed, make 
twenty quarts of broth of most excellent quality ; and, again, 
in summer, when potatoes get soft and bad, if the skin is 
talcen off, and they are put into a pot to stew, with about three 
pints of water to a stone, and half a pound of bacon, cut into 
very small pieces, put at the top, with a little pepper, salt, and 
onions, and the pot kept closely covered, it will make a whole* 
some and palatable mess for an entire family. Any one 
wishing to get more particular information on this subject, 
may easily find persons able and willing to give it ; and what 
tends to the comfort and satisfaction of a family two or three • ^ 
times every day of their lives, is surely well worth being -^ 
attended to. Almost all of you know what a good mixture ' 
beans and potatoes make, and what nourishing food it affords ; 
and yet how seldom do you see raised the small quantity of 
beans which will be required for this purpose. 
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No. I. 

Jgefiil Hints for the Labourer, published by the Labourers 

Friend Society. 

He that tilleth his land shall have plenty of hread ; hut he that 
followeth after vain persons shall have poYcrty enough.'*--i 
Proverbs xxyiii. 19. 

SiiviKGs' B.ANKS Should a young man or 18 hegin to save 2#. a 

reek, and goon regularly for ten years, he would, at the age of 28, 
MTe in hank, reckoning his savings and the interest, ahout 60/.; 
ht value of which^ observe, consists very much in the manner o^ 
iB^uiring it. For suppose him to have spent those ten years, as is 
•0 commonly the case^ working half his time, and drinking and 
fling the rest, and suppose the sum of 60/. to be then giren him, 
rbat effect would it have? Would he not most likely drink more 
lid work less ? But when a man has set his mind upon saving, he 
rill almor't necessarily contract such habits as will make his savings 
iteful. He will find hard work grow easier, because it increases his 
fiins; he will shun idleness, because it stops them; he will turn 
^y from the ale-houpe, because it swallows them up ; he will be 
intent with frugal fare, because it adds to his savings ; and though 
6 may look forward to the comforts of marriage, he will be in na 
urry to bring upon himself the charge of a family. Being careful 
imself, he will look about for some careful young woman ; and they 
Hi resolve not to be married till they can furnish a house, and have 
■itie money in store. This will make them doubly industrious, and 
^ubly careful ; and then their savings will mount up so fast, that, 
•rhnps, they will begin to have higher notions, and will put olf 
leir marriage a little longer, till they have saved enough to set up 
I a t-mall farm, or in some business, where they think they can, by 
ihing their savings, become richer, though married, than they could 
separate. Here marriage is, indeed, a blessing ! The children will 
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have advantages in education which their parents did not possess ; 
and though all this cannot happen to all, it is yet impossible to fore- 
see what benefit may arise to a man and his descendants, from plsdng 
a portion of his early earnings in a savings* bank. One shilling a 
week saved, will, with the interest, amonnt to 20/. in seven years; 
three shillings a week will amount to 60/. in the same period. If a 
man who earns 30». a week deposits 10»., he will possess, at the end 
of five years, 140/. ; and if he should marry a female who has been 
able to accumulate half as much, they would together possess no less 
a sum than 200/. to begin the world with. It js true that & saving^ 
bank holds out the best prospect to those who are young and iin«n- 
cumbered; but almost all may derive some advantage from it; at 
least they may point out to their children the easy mean»of •eeiiriag4' 
their own comfort, and it will be strange if, out of a iarg^.fuaUjf, 
some do not prove able to assist their less fortunate parents in ihtit 
old age. Teach but a child to put part of his first little earnings in 
the bank, and, in all probability, poverty will not overtake him t6 
the end of his life. Teach one child to save, and others will folldv 
the example, till industry and frugality become as common as viob 
and misery are now. If a boy of 12 years of age can lay by S& 
week till he is 14, then 6d. a week till he is 16, and then U. a 
till he is 18, by which time he may be supposed to have learned 
business, he will have in the bank, adding the interest of his money^ 
10/., besides having acquired habits of industry and carefulness. K 
has been shown above, what he may lay by in the next ten years; 
and what he will be at the end of that time, compared with men 
his own age who have not saved, and who are neither industrious 
careful, need not be shown. Many who have been wild in 
youth begin to be steady when they marry ; but bad habits willbwslt^l 
outj and an increasing family presses so hard upon these who htf* 
nothing beforehand, that they often become discouraged, and iiiK* 
imder the evils of poverty. They need not, however, despair. IM 
them consider if they have not some inclination which they now 
then indulge at the expense of some of their comforts, thoiigii 
thought of it afterwards only causes them pain j let them try to 
that inclination into an inclination for saving ; it will soon gi;ow n 
them, ibr it gives pleasure both in deed and in thought ; it wiR 
wHh them to the plough, it will stay with them at the loom, and 
will sweeten the labour of both. Let them only make a begiiiQ 
if It is but with sixpence ; if necessity compels them, they can 
it'hack; the attempt irHP do thta credit^ and l^crbaps tbeywiO 
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Ttunate another time. Let tbem consider every penny they 

let them examine if they cannot dd wHboutaomething which 
Jay iboBght ne c a g g ory *- IftAbty baypea^to.tifaw imicyiitt 
ockets, without any immediate use for it, let them take it t# 
k, and trust to their industry to -sup^dy their future wants. A 
r, not called for^ soon tempts the ale-bouse ; it is soon speot 
I shot is soon run up, a day's wages are soon lostj and thus 5^ 
e without thought and withcfut profit Now^ 5«. in the bank 
xiake an excellent beginning towards rent, or towards clothings 
s, little money together, and some pounds in the year may be 
yy laying in potatoes, or coals, or flour, at the best hand, in^ 
f in very small quantities, and on credit. By buying two paur d 
xong shoes at once, so that they may be always well dried befoxt 
e put on, and mended as soon as they want it, two pair will last 
' as three that are constantly worn. Here are at least 10«. saved^ 
I- the saving of health and strength. There are many other 
' saving, by means of a little money beforehand ; and it if 
bat a man and his family, who earn even moderate wages^ 
ly good management, live better than they did before ; or, if 
refer it, may lay by something at the end of the year. If • 
mts to borrow a little money on any particular occasion, of 

particular purpose, what is so likely to obtain him credit at 
ing been a regular saver in the bank? If he has, unfortu* 

not been so steady as he might have been, what is so likely 
iiim a character as his beginning to put money in the bank f 
ere is scarcely any end to the advantages of such an establislft> 
o those who choose to avail themselves of it; for unmarrie<l 
, especially, it is particularly desirable; they may there place 
>vings in safety, without trouble or expense ; it gives them the 
lance of making themselves comfortable if they marry, and 
ideut if they do not. As yet, savings' banks have not been 
bed long enough to prove more than a very few of the good 
which may be expected from them. They are calculeted^ 
fy to serve the country in the best of all possible ways» bj^ 
g every man to serve himself; they hold out encouragement 
Jr^ comfort in middle life, and independence to old age, amd 1 
eel opportunity to men to improve their eonditioa frem genes 

to generation.^ From '* Observations on the- Utility and 
;«ment of -Savings^ Banks^" written long since by Mr. Walke% 
loted by him in The OriginalfNo. XXVII^ p. 413.) 
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No. IT. 

SOTATION CROPS 

ypa A COTTAGE AI.LOTMENT OF TWO ACRF.S- 
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The preceding is a plan of cultivation adapted to a cottage allot- 
ment of two acres^ and is supposed to be measured oi!^ twenty 
percbee in front by sixteen perches in depth; «o that every two perches 
make a rood, which is marked by a line intended to represfiot a fur- 
row, communicating with the double line up the middle, represent- 
ing a path, by which manure may be wheeled up in a barrow from 
tb^ straw yard. The house, offices, and straw yard, are supposed to 
occupy half a rood, leaving the other half rood for the garden, and 
Uie remaiuitig seven roods are for the rotation of crops, which are set 
I ^own as they ought to stand the first year, and are so contrived that 
the crop which is in No. 1 field the first year, shall be in No. 2 the 
L second year ; and so on in No. 3 the third year, until it will have 
I eome to No. 7 the seventh year — each crop moving a division on 
Ktvery year ; so that, in the bej^inniog of the eighth year, the oats or 
P>ariey will' have rome round again to No. I field, and all the others 
P Id succession, precisely the same as they were at first. This has 
"- Men so arranged, in consequence of observing that country people 
^'lure confused by the rotations which are set down in the different 
^ ' |V^ication9 upon the subject of cottage allotments, which, it is 
i^S&ed, this arrangement will obviate, as the No. of the fields corrett- 
r '^'^d with the yeara of. the rotation, and point out that the crop in 
'.[^ft. 1 the first year, will be 2d, 3d, 4th, or 5th field in the 2d, 3d, 
i^4|br, or 5th year of. the rotation ; and when the field is established 
ia which the first crop of oats or barley is sowed, then all the other 
crops occupy the following fields in the same succession and order in 
'^which they siai^d in the beginning. By this arrangement the cot- 
tager will have one rood of grain, one rood of turnips, |hree roodaof 
■ potatoes, one rood of vetches, one rood of clover, and two roods of 
itoleu crop, viz. rape after vetches and stubble, turnip after early 
potatoes. It is conceived that three roods of well manured land, in 
potatoes, together with a rood of grain, and the produce of their 
garden, will, with the milk of the cow, supply food for a man and 
. his wife and two children ; and that the rape and stubble turnip, with 
the rood of vetchet, clov^^ and turnips^ will feed the cow all summer, 
and admit of a little clover hay being saved for the winter, besides 
« Jiseiling two store pigs, with the help of cabbage from the garden, 
-^tbfl kail which may be reared among the potktoes, and the refuse of 
ik the house ; and the profit on sellhig oifT the grown pigs, and laying in 
\yopnger, with, the spin^ milk and' butter of the cow, ought to do 
«< nigve thain pay the rent^-and perhapa admit of their fattening ft pig 
iior-lliitrowiiiMe. . 
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ExirmcU from tkt Jceommi of the MarieikUi A^iieuihtrd 

Ihrnmer of 1834. 

Mors Obees, of Corinst, as entitled to the firct prenuuni, for 
Vest itoek M npoa the smallest qaantitT of land — it appeariBf that 
he had fed his stock, of foor envs and two calTe^ upon the astxmisb- 
in^ small quantity of one acre and two roods of land all snmmer, 
beinf ahoot one rood and foor perdtes for each cow, after allowinf 
for the calves, and had three roods of turnips and one of rape for 
winter — being called on to give an account of his farming, said : My 
lords and gentlemen, I hold eight acres and three roods of hmd, which 
I hare now got into the highest condition ; and I shall, in fnture, be 
ahle to keep it so, without going to the expense in lime whidi 1 have 
heretofore been at, by reason of the great quantity of manure I make 
'rom my increased stock of cattle, consisting of four cows and tws 
ealres ; and it will surprise yon to hear, my lords and gentle mes, 
that this stock has been fed this last summer, and up to the present 
time, on clover and vetches, upon the identical same piece of ground 
which, when formerly in grazing, fed only one cow, and that very 
poorly. My land is held part at 2.%. and part at 8s. 3d. per acR^ 
and my rent amounts to £1. 14s. 6d. yearly; and I have alreadf 
sold butter to the amount of £11. 4s. clear of all deductions, wA 
have had enough of milk and butter for myself and my family 1^ 
sides. The abundance of mannre has enabled me to set as mny 
potatoes as my neighbours, holding the same quantity of land, and 
I have as much crop too, besides having my turnips likewise. In 
conclusion, my lord, I am satisfied there is no way in which land cM 
be made to produce so much, or by which it can be brought ints 
fuch heart, as by the soiling system and four-course rotation of 
crops, from which I expect every year to derive greater advantage; 
as I may say I am only just now beginning to feel the benefit arising 
from it, my land being now all perfectly clean, every inside ditch 
levelled, not a spot in the whole that is not productive, and not any 
of it whatever in pasture. 

James Rolston, being next called on, said : I am likewise ti 
advocate for green feeding ; I had more clover than fed all the stock 
I had, although I had more than doubled it, and I was enabled to 
save three five-fathom cocks of hay, which will leave me all mystrmr 
for manure. After cutting my early vetches, I sowed the ground, 
ridge by ridge, as I cut it, with rape, which I am now cutting a yard 
^%m «nd giving to my cattle ; so that I shall not have to begin ti 
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my turnips for some time ; and it will be again fit to cut in April 
next, when the turnips begin to fail. I have also levelled every 
useless ditch ; and my land, jtp far from being exhausted, by the 
four-course rotation, is every year becoming better. 

A discussion here took place whether it was better to cut riqpe 
now, and again in spring, or to let it stand, and by that means have 
09i« heavy crop, in which Mr. Matthew Black, Mr. Bruce, and 
several others, took a share — from which it appeared that thei*^ 
opinion was, there could be no very great difference in the weight, 
but that, if very far forward, the danger of snow injuring it, and the 
4:onvenience of having it come in when the clover failed, made it 
eligible to cut it at this season, when there were no late vetches to 
fiupply its place. Mr. M'Kean stated, that it would be much more 
substantial food by letting it stand to spring, in which Mr. Black 
agreed. 

Mr, Ingram, having got the premium for best cultivated &nn, 
being called on to give an account of his management, said : I am 
still of the same opinion as I have formerly expressed, of the benefit 
to be derived by green crops and house- feeding, which I continue to 
practice. I find I can thereby increase my stock, and my crop also, 
and have manure for my potatoes and my turnips ; besides, by this 
means, I find my land improving under the four -course rotation, and 
though I am paying according to a late valuation, I am still able to 
say, as I said last year, I shall he able to make my rent from my dairy. 
A discussion here arose, whether, by growing turnips, and the prac- 
tice of house-feeding, the manure would always be so increased that 
there would be plenty for every purpose ; and that any farmer mighty 
thereby, have a greater abundance of potatoes than he otherwise would, 
and have plenty for his turnips besides. This opinion seemed, 
decidedly to prevail. 

Thomas Bauce, having got the premium for best crop of turnips,, 
being called on to give an account of his farming, said : When I camr 
into possession of my fiirm, in 1831, there was no more than about 
half an acre of potato ground, and this in such a dirty bad condition 
that it had to be dug over with a grape, in order to clean it, before it 
could be sowed with grain and clover seed. The rest of the land wag 
in a miserable exhausted state, not fit to produce any thing; and I was 
then possessed of but one cow, and had no meat to feed more. That 
year I sowed a few turnips upon what manure I had to spare, by 
employing lime compost for my potatoes ; and the next spring, between 
compost and cow-bouse manure, I was able to set an acre and a half of 
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poUtoM, and half an aere of turnips. That year I wai Mm to hoiMe- 
ftod, npon the do? er and some yetches, tiro eows, and had pkntj ftr 
them all winter. Next spring I had so much manure, that, widi some 
assistance from lime compost, I was able to set two acrcs and a nod of 
potatoes, and thfee roods of turnips ; and, haring sowed man dofer, 
I was enabled that season to keep tln«e cows and a horse — which sfod: 
I still have, with the addition of a calf; and have ftd them this scMBft 
OB life roods of clover, two roods of vetches, and one rood oTgnsfaig; 
whidi, being chiefly on a rocky bottom, cannot be broken up. And if 
an acre waaallowed fbr the keep of the horse, and twenty perches fyt 
the aSfy this would leave only one rood and four perdies fbr the summer 
fteding of each cow ; and this, with one rood of turnips fbr each during 
winter (which would allow, at thirty-four tons per acre, near ninety 
pounds a day fbr each for seven months), would only make eighty-fiiox 
perches, or little more than half an English acre for the year's kesp^. 
And I have a rood of rape as a stolen crop besides; so tiiat I have 
plenty of food for them ; and my land is improved to such a degree^ 
that there is more than three times the return from it than what it ftr- 
merly gave ; and T shall now be able to keep it in heart by the manure 
made by house-fbeding, without any of the expense fbr lime which I 
have been formerly at. 

Hfr. Hbbd, Steward to the Earl of Oosfbrd, dedared that he con., 
aidered Swedish turnips as being equally nutritious as any potatoei^ 
and much more wholesome fbod — ^that although raw potatoes migl^ 
fttten stock for market, yet, as a permanent food, Aere could be no 
doubt they were unwholesome ; and mentioned the result of a wi^er in 
Sbotland, as to the eflfbcts of potato and turnip water on eatlle^ to 
decide which, two cows were put up, one of them having potato water 
miked with her food, and the other turnip water — the conseqaeneeof 
which was, that the former declined daily, and finally died, whilst ^ 
other continued to thrive as well as could be wished. This showed 
that there must be something unwholesome in the raw potato ; fulfil 
was not in the potato it could not get into the water. 

Mr. BauCE coincided with Mr. Herd, in regard to the injiirkras 
eflfects of potato water and raw potatoes, which produced, in a yearor 
two, Inward unsoundness. 

Mr. Nathaniel Greer stated, that he likewise disapproved of 
the use of potato water, and also raw potatoes, as a permanent fbod^ 
but that he considered boiled potatoes and crushed oats to be the fbod 
that fattened cattle quickest, which was universally assented to ; but 
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tboM vrbo &voured poCatoet ilmoiU alwayi giv« some additioti 

kind, which wal not full]' put forth in their calculBtloiu. 

M'KEiif said, that even when cattle were fed oa bailed pon- 
ton after tunups, Ihey alwafs Ibll olf in llieir condition, but nhcD 
ohMiged aam boiled potaiwn lo Swediali lumipi, no falling off, but an 
impiovement took place. On the whole, it appealed that Svwliah 

had (he adTnniage in the opinion of ttiB cDrnpanr- 
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■fxtrocls from the Account of the Markethill Agriculture 
Dinner for the year 183^. 

Mi. Bbitce, hnving obtained the premium tat best stock, being 
called on, rose and laid — When he came to his fiita, fbur f can ago, be 
could only keep one cow ; and (wo acres of such poatuie as it affbided 
vas barely snfGclent to summei feed her—Chat he hitd gradually ta- 
eieaied hl> itock, from yeac lu year, until he had now three good cOWl 
md a. horse on hii eight acres of land, and bad now more ama ma- 
mued than be then found roodi. He had alia sold £9 worth of 
liatter this season, and provided for his family consumpiioa, which 1 
not small, and he is making more erery week. This will more than 
pay the rent of his entire farm, and Ieste the rest of the produce to 
Irinuelf, which far eiqeeda anything the ground ever produced under 
the old system, 

Mr.TsouAS lyoRAM said, that he had now got hisiann hito «iich 
a Totation, (hat he never sowed a second crop of grain In succession, 
the benefit of which he was now fully aware of. He formerly kept but 
three cows and one horse, now ho had seven milch cowi, two hdlei^ 
and two hocseB, and can conlluue to pay his lent by butter alone tbl« 
■easOQ, as well na formerly ; and had mote grain than he erer had under 
the old ajsiem. 

Mr. SlilPSOlf, being called on, said— I have now had ample expe- 
rience both of polotoca and turnips, and can dcalaie my opinion to be, 
that the turnips ate the most bcneScial to the &nner, ftota the ijuantlty 
oTmaome they produce; and I think them more useful under the 
present fncieaiing quantity of flax culture, than ever they have been 
before. Flax leaves nothing to renew the soil oi enilcb the form ; and 
If the farmer cultivates it 10 any extent, and diles not tske some addi- 
tlwial means of making manure, fats want of foresight will ruin his 
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land *nd liiinielf (flo— for he can liave neilhd flax dot unj othn crcp 
wilhout manure j no other crop makes the >anie luanlity as ihe luniip 
eiop, and, by growing il eilenilvely, I find I can have mare maoure 
dn my potatoea than I olbttwite vould, and have plenty tor my inrBipa 
bciiilea- I can rurthei say, iince I became enlensive in greeD-feiding, 
I have added from «i« lo Mven acres lu iny crap, and have greatly In- 
creased my slock besides. 

Mr. NaTHANiEL Greeb fully concuned in the lame afaniort, 
which was conflrmed by Sir. Biuce and several otheca. 

Jaues Bbadford and John Hogg, having obtained piemiami 
fbr the best cultivated tarms on the four-course lolaiion, Jamet Brad- 
fold, being called on, laid— IVhun I came iinder Lord Gosford, I 
nved £5 an acre nC aireara i I had no property uhateler, nor meat for 
my Ikmily.' 1 have tiow, tlmnk God, and the assistance he has been 
Jtteaaed (a send me thrautfh Mr. I lai;ker, plenty of provisiuna lo do 
tat until next crop, (hough I had none then. 1 have alio two cows and 
a pig, and ihen 1 hod nelllicr one or other ^fy land, also, is nov in 
heart, and prailuces ai much in one yenr aa it then would in three ; 
and this lenion I expect lo pay up all the aricais that arc ngainsc me, 
And 1 sill only owe the purchane-mnncy of a small piece of land his 
llODOur utlded to my farm, as an encourngement ; and when I ^et dear 
of this, I think I will be comfortable, and very iluinkful for all thai has 
been done for me- 

JOHH HOGO was then called on, and slated that he had been in 
dialreased circumEtances before Lord Goslbrd bought ibe ptoperti', and 
was intending la go la America ; but having got encourngemenl JVom 
Mt. Blanker, lie had followed his advice, and his fam) was nos all 
□ndei the fonr-cauTse rotation ; be had two cows and a horse, had ■ 
cart and a plough ; oved no rent now, though ho was deep in arrear 
formerly ; had bought more land, and was in Ihe way of doing well. 
The new eysleni kept himself and family all buay, and paid (hem well 
[or their labour. He liinneilf had been obliged to p.iy £7 farpoU- 
toes for his bmily, and now he had £3 worth to sell, owing la Ihe 
lEiinure from his turnips. 

Mr. MlTCHEiL, having got a premi.im for bett crop of rape afler 
vetches, stated that he had greatly increased his stock, and iinpraved 
bis land, by the practice of green crops and house. feeding, and (hat he 
would be able to improve more still by the uime means. lie was oaly 
jual commencing, but he would be iible to say more nent year. In the 
icean time, lie cuuld tay the house-feeding wai ihc best thing cv«r wat 
iQtroduced. 



:, having got a pnmium for b»E npe ftftet ■ gaJn 
rrop, Blflled that he had fiinnerly onlj' one cow and a hone upon six 
and a hnlf ncns. He had since, fur bis en^rdon^, goifrom Mr, Blacker 
the odditian of anolher acre, and he noir kepi teell two cow, twa 
beifers, and his horse. He liad levelled all his ditdiEn, ?nd Riled up 
an old quarrj, and caveied rocks wich sail, so as to gain a full rood of 
land, on which he had ihis (lay a capital crop of turnips, and had hU 
rape afier his tjraiu by slODking the grain crop in on one side of th* 
Geld, and sowing the other, and giving it Ihe summer manure, which 
he had plentj' of. 

AIiCHAEL Clarke,^ being cnlled on. snid— When Mr. Btenker firrt 
came to my house I liaci fallen into ariear ; distress of mind, and iS 
health that ii lirdughl on, had driven me to a state of deipondEDCj ; I 
did not care what became of me, or whelber 1 whs 



I was in despair ; 



andn 



^ily in misery, f 



Linding 



He lold 



Id help me if I would do rs he directed, and that be would 
lend a person to instruct me, and that the place would bcnartb {".^Vuig- 
if it got jpslice. I did not belicye tha. '• -^^ ^„„| j j.^^^ j^^gj o„t 
»s he said it would . -^j_ ^ -^^ ^^^ ^ i^^j_ J promised I would take 
..tZTl again and do as I was bid ; accordingly, Mr. Brace came and 
pointed out what was to be done. I got up my spirits, and my healllt 
got better. Mr. Blacker lent me a cow, wbcn I gat clover to feed het 
on. 'I he first year I was able to pay nothing, but he saw I was doing 
my endeavour, and ht did not press me. The neil year, 1 paid a year 
and a half; the one after, I paid another year and a half; and the one 
followingi J paid two years ; and now I expect to be able to clear off 
idl, and 10 hnve my cow and pig to myself. I have a new loom besides ; 
and all my ditches are levelled, and the whole farm in good heart. My 
health is got belter, and I have no mare to say, gentlemen; but, thank 
Gad and his honour, I am in the way of doing well. I have meat for 
myself, and meat for my cow, and meat fur my family, nil provided for 
the next twelve monlhs, and it is long since I was able to say so before. 
The Chairman (lien rose and said— Gentlemen, 1 cannot help calling 
ynut attention to the competitors in ibis class ; Ibeir example show* 
what diligtnct goiai and negliseace Idiet. These, you see, have gained 
thebr crop after their grain upon the same ground, by stooking the com 
as it was cnt on one side of the Geld, and manuring and sowing tbn 
cleared part of the stubble; atid fo bate now to congrMulalv (hem- 





ib wmkB €i like jtm wmt tiyii^ tm dw 
§m <f Ayfl to the wiiat <f May. 

Mf . Mont Oftxzm ^ea «dd— Wben I 
I WM ft mdoBMHiy and kMl j«tt MTcd as nnidi as AHMed ^ tokaf 
• bit «/ laad of abmit ire acres ftom ny fttbcr, o«t af Ids finm; Hi 
I was witlMmt ttodc, or niaoiiie, or skill bow to laboor it. Vr. Bne^ 
Hnt Agrldiltvrist, cane aboot, and, as be leported me wffln^ to vari^ 
Jfr. Blacker gare me erery as sistance I stood in need •£ As I aac- 
ceeded well, he laid me off more land, and last year I ciearcd a^dS 
4iat was against me ; and tlds year the fiom adjsfaing me bdag ta be 
•oldf I TCBtofcd to boj it^ seeing tbe way that lime and mswue^ and 
draining and weeding^ made land produce ; and I am net aAaid m£ 
getting on, as I am happy to say I haye now, not A^ee times;, bat.^Nfr 
times ihe quantity of land I started with, all bnt a rood, and am daiog' 
m mncfa as I possibly can to bring it to a proper state ; and next year^ 
I tWnk i wi2 ^ W«her placed in the pteminm list. 



JExiractB from the Account of the Markethiil A^rieuUurai 

Dinner for the year 1886. 

According to the usual practice, the health of Jami:s Jekkixs was 
given, as having obtained the first premium for stock, and he was 
afterwards called upon to state what advantage he had derived ficm the 
plan he was pursuing: this he did in a manner very satis&ctoryto the 
company. He said-- 

I am able to say, gentlemen, that since I have followed the r ^ 
xecommended by Mr. Blacker, I have been able to change mw stocky 
with considerable profit to myself, from a very bad stock to a very good 
one, as my getting the first premium shows ; and though I was ^h^ n 
lynched to feed them poorly, I have now plenty to feed them ^mH* 
and whereas I had only two cows, a heifer, and a poney fmoDmly I 
iave now five cows, two bsifers, and one good horse, on my aiKtm 
|jwe«* kept on dover and vetches in summer, on cabbage at this seam 
w the year, and turnips in winter and spring. X prefer early York 
~^ ««gar.loaf, and flat Putch cabbage, to the curled kail, for the? 

InA ^^^ ^'^^ ** *^*' *^**^° ' *"^ ^^ *^*^ ^^"°*' *" ^^* ^ *^o»* tlM» 
th^T ^^^ ^^® manure, the potatoes can be dug out without ixunzinR 

^i ■^^•« they grow into ills twachOiqr do not overshadow «ri^ 
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juM the polato at ^e curled kail does. I am also happy to tell ymi 
gentlemen, that I find the produce of the fiurm is increased, as well at 
lay stock. FcBnskeirly I could manure but an acre and a half of potatoes, 
and tiiat but indifierently, but now I have this year fbmr acres of pota* 
toes JBid turnips manured in the very best fashion ; and you all know 
the more manured land you have in the farm, the more grain you will 
get out of it. Many gentlemen, from distant parts, have come to see 
my iarm, and I am always glad to see them, and have always some- 
thing pleasing, to show them. Gentlemen, I have nothing more to si^, 
but that I am well content, and determined to persevere in the plan I 
have now been so much the better of. 

Samuel Fabs^s, of Lurgyross, being next called on, said — I hM 
4a. 2a. 20p. of land, at a rent of £4, 9s. 2d. : upon this I feed two 
cows; and, after providing my family, I>have sold £'] worth of bjutter 
and mUk, being one-half more than my rent. My cows are house-fed, 
and in capital condition, as my getting a premium shows. 

After him, Josefii Thompson, of Grayhills, was called on. He 
said — I have 11a. 3r. of land, and on this I have three cows, a heifer^ 
and a horse. The half of my land was formerly in grazing, and my 
stock far inferior in number and condition. I consider the four>conne 
rotation as an excellent plan, and mean to persist in it ; and I think 
I will be able to increase my stock next season firom the fine appearance 
my clover now has. 

The Chairman then introduced the reading of the premiums for the 
best cultivated farms, according to the four-course rotation, by stating 
that the smallness of the quantity of the land kept in grazing, proved, 
in a great degree, the profitable occupation of the rest of the land, and 
mentioned that the certificate had been given to Mr. Thomas Ingram, 
of Drumhoney, who I have, in former accounts, had often to mention. 

The list being read out» the Chairman reminded Mr. Ingram, who 
had got the certificate, how doubtful some of the company were for- 
merly abont the produce of his dairy, and asked him had he now the 
same thing as then to say about paying his rent thereby ? 

Mr. Ino&am, being thus called on, said— Gentlemen, I can irot 
OD^ say the same things but! can say better. I hold twenty-thiee 
acres of land, and nobody can say I hold it too cheap, when I telltbeasL 
I pair J£25 a-year rent My stock ia seven cows, two heiftn, one ealf> 
and two hozsesy. and they are all in. good conditioii ; the butter has 
alfeady produced j£26, which; is a pound over the cent ; and I eiqieet 
to make it j£3Q before the year is eut, as the price is so high. And 
I will tell you more, gentlemen^ I had nine hundred stooks of eieeW 
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l§nt oaU, and an acre of flax, and all early in and well saved ; so that 
I could make four times my rent off my farm. 

This account seemed to give the greatest pleasure to all present, and 
Mr. Ingram^s health was drank most cordially. The mention of the 
produce of Mr. Ingram's dairy afforded much surprise, as he keeps 
three farm servants, and must, therefore, have great consumption at 
home. The Chairman, however, said he understood there was another 
in the list that would surprise them still more. He then passed a 
high encomium on Michael Clark's farm, in which, he said, there 
was not the space of a single foot neglected ; and also noticed Kuth 
M'Connell, who, by her own exertions, had made a small piece of 
ground (which had merely fed« goat before, and never yielded more 
potatoes than lasted until Christmas) now to keep a cow right well, 
and supply potatoes for the year. 

The Chairman here adverted to the advantage of turnip feeding, 
and expressed bis surprise that so many people would be so blind to 
their own interests as not to see the advantage of it. He stated that a 
rood of well-cultivated turnips would yield from eight to ten tons, or 
even much more, supposing the crops to be part white, yellow, and 
Swedish. This, therefore, would give from eighty to one hundred 
pounds a-day for a cow for seven months, or two hundred and ten days. 
Now, even a springer will give two quarts of milk more upon turnips 
than on either hay or straw. A stripper might increase four, and a 
new calved cow would give seven or eight quarts more. But taking 
it at two quarts, which is the lowest, the?e two quarts are worth two 
pence per quart all winter and spring ; and four pence per day, for 
two hundred and ten days, is exactly seventy shillings gained in extra 
milk by one rood of turnips, which is fourteen pounds to the acre. 
Thus the extra quantity pays fourteen pounds per acre fbr the turnips, 
and you have all the cow would have given without them for nothing, 
or next to nothing, and the manure besides. This is as plain as that 
two and two make four, and yet it would appear that people could not 
see it. 

Mr. Parks here rose and said, he had bought a springer that 
did not give two pints, and upon giving her turnips she gave four 
qu?irts. 

The Chairman, in giving the health of Mr. Brace, requested him 
to say how it happened that his field of turnips was quite green, 
without a single yellow leaf, and Mr. Singleton's, at the opposite side 
of the road, was quite yellow with the number of leaves that were 
decayed. 
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Mr. BRUCE^Gentlemen, this is very easily accounted for. Mr. 
Singleton, and almost all others, think when the leaves begin to cover 
the ground, that the horse-hoe or pony-plough is no longer necessary, 
and that the horses travelling through will injure the crop. Now, I 
think the reverse ; and I ran the pony-plough three times through mine 
after they had attained the same growth that Mr. Singleton and others 
stop at. The consequence is, that mine are still in the height of their 
growth, and will grow on until Christmas, whilst theirs are stunted, 
and will not yield within one-third of the weight they would otherwise 
have done. 

RoBE&T Mitchell, being next called, said his &rm formerly 
produced him no more than about £8. tda, which was the rent he then 
paid ; he now had to pay more, but, by the new syslem, he had last 
year made jQ4i, 5s. 4d. out of it, leaving plenty of food for himself 
and nine o£ a family. He had also increased his stock from one cow, 
to three cows and a horse ; and he saw clearly that by going on as he 
was doing, he could have three times as much potatoes, oats, and flax, 
3S ever he had formerly. 

The premium list for rape was then read over, by which it ap« 
peared^.. 

Mr. Anderson, of Drummard, got the 1st premium. 
Edward Coyne, of Drumgaw, the 2d ditto. 

Thomas Scott, of Dirlet, the dd ditto* 

Mr. Akdersok bore testimony to the advantages he had derived 
in the increase of stock and crops. He stated he had sowed his rape 
in August, after flax ; and that he had saved this year twenty-five 
bushels of winter vetches seed from less than an acre of land. 

The Chairman here pointed out the necessity of early sowing both 
rape and winter vetches, and that not a moment should be lost in put- 
ting them in, even ridge by ridge, as fast as the ground could be 
cleared of the crop preceding — observing that a week in August was 
worth the whole month of October. He also noticed that Mr. Anderson 
had made near £12. an acre by his vetcheS; and recommended the 
more general sowing of that crop for seed. 
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Letter from G. Meara, Esq,^ as to the Mahxng^vp of Buiter 

in the County of Waterfard. 

*' May Park, Watofiwd^ Nor. 10, IIOB, 
'< Mt deab Ma. Blacker — I have made the inquiry you wish 
£nr in year letter, which I received yesterday. There ia a pretty good 
jBupply of fine batter at the Waterford market, which brings within a 
few shillings per cwt. of the Dutch in England ; but the quantity 
made up as Dutch, packed in similar casks to Dutch, la very trifliBg, 
those casks being large, about one cwt., whilst the usual Irish padcage 
is a firkin, about three qiuurtetg gross, ax sixty-five to seventy pounds. 
In the make of butter the milk or cream should not be sufibred to sour, 
but churned sweet, and the milk well washed out, with as little hand* 
Bng as possible ; the quantity of salt to each firkin not to exceed fbur 
pints ; and if the butter be intended for early consumption, bat three 
pints of sah will be sufficient. The salt should be made as fine as 
possible, and when the finest salt cannot be had, it should be pulverised 
with a rolling pin : about a tea-spoonful of saltpetre to each fiiidn, 
is considered by some an improvement. The Dutch casks are made 
of seasoned ash, with oisier hoops, twelve in namber, and peeled, which 
gives the cask a white, neat appearance ; each cask contains fix>m one 
hundred to one hundred and twelve pounds of batter. This package 
is nearly given up htee, and almost all the butter goes in firkins, fuU- 
bound. Most particular attention should be given to have the butter 
well packed, and that the timber be well-seasoned, of which the package 
is made. 

"I believe I have answered all the butter queries, and shaXlbehappy^ 
at all times, to hear &om you on any subject. 

^'Believe me youn^ very truly, 



Letter from S, Corry^ Esq^ Newry^ on same su^'ect. ' 

"Newry, 15th November, 1836. 
^'Dear Sir — From the best information I can collect, on the 
subject of making up butter in this country, too much salt is used. 
One ounce of good Jrith salt to the pound of butter is sufficient, and 
butter so made up would command a better price. 

''S. CORRT." 
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George Scoffs Account of his Experiment in Feeding Mikh 
^ Cattle upon boiled Turnips and steamed cut Hay. 

<^T0 WILLIAM BLACKEB^ ESQ. 

*' Sib— By giving the following statement publicity, with the pro- 
ceedings of the &nnei8' dinner, it may be of use to some of its readers. 
I tried the experiment^ as directed by you, of feeding with boiled 
turnips and steamed hay, cut, and I find a great deal more benefit by 
it in the increase of milk than feeding with the raw turnip. I began 
to feed one springing cow in the month of February ; at that time she 
was "giving tibont four quarts per day with the above feeding, together 
with a little bran. The increase of milk in one week was two quarts 
per day. I would recommend this feedmg of milch cattle to persons 
that have plenty of firing. A springer fed in this way in winter wiU 
give a great deal more milk when calved in summer. 

"I remain, yourohedient servant, 

"Geoege Scott. 
f'Lurgiboy, November 18th, 1836.'* 



Statement of the quick growth of Italian JRye Grass, hy 

Mr. (TNeil 

Italian Rye Grass, sown June 23d9 1836, measured eighteen 
inchesb August 8th; twenty-four and a half inches, August 12th;- 
thirty-one and a half inches, August 15th ; thirty>three inche^i. 
August 2UU 



No. VL 

Quality of Milk during the Process of Milking, 1 

Sevnal Ivge oofibe-enps having been racoeisirdly fiUed Snm oem 
cow, tin sbt WBB quite dry, the fi)lWwing setoltt i^peaicdy gnuft.flore 
having been taken to weigh the cups to ascertain that they heldezactly 
the tame quantity. In every case the quantity of cream was found to 
increase in proportion as the'process of milking advanced. In difou 
ent oows the pvoportion varied, bnt in the greater nnmber the eam«r 
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of cream in the last cup, as compared with the first, was as sixteen to 
tme ; in some it was not so considerable ; therefore, as an average, it tdmj 
be called as ten or twelve to one. The difference in the quality of the 
two sorts of cream was no less striking ; the cream given by the first- 
drawn milk was thin» white, and without consistence ; while that fiir- 
nished by the last was thick, buttery, and of a rich colour. The milk 
remaining in the different cups presented similar difference : that which 
was drawn first, was very poor, blue, and had the appearance ofmVk 
and water ; that in the last cup, was of a yellowish hue, rich, and, to 
the eye and taste, resembled cream rather than milk. It appears* 
therefore, from these experiments, that if, after drawing seven or ei^t 
pints from a cow, half a pint remains in the teats, not only almost as 
much cream will be lost as the seven or eight pints will furnish, but 
that of the best quality, and which gives the richest taste and colour to 
butter. This fact has been corroborated by chemical experiments; and 
holds good with respect to goats and asses. 



No. VII. 



Mr. Anderson's Statement, as Agriculturist on RichhUl 

Estate, 

In 1831, about twenty tenants sowed clover, and about the same 
number had turnips. The proprietors of the estate offered premiums 
fn turnips, and there were only three competitors in that year. 

In 1832, fifty-three persons sowed clover and fifty had turnips. 

In 1836, premiums were offered for the best clover, and there were 
fifty-one competitors, holding under twelve acres each. Also one 
hundred persons had turnips. 

In 1834, one hundred and fifty -six persons sowed clover, and two 
hundred and fifby->six had turnips ; and premiums having been offered 
for house*feeding, ninety-four persons house-fed their cattle. 

In 1835, two hundred and eighty-seven persons sowed clover, and 
two hundred and sixty.seven have tui;nips, (not indudibg small 
patches ;) one hundred and sixteen persons had vetches ; and one hun- 
ted and nineteen are now house-feeding their cattle. 
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No. VIIL 

Feeding Cattle on Flaxseed, — System of Mr. Wm, Taylor, 
Agriculturist to Lord Viscount Bangor, 

Bruise the teed at a mill, or make it into meal ; then take as much 
cut hay, or straw, or chaff, as will make a sufficient feed for your cow 
or horse, &c and put it into a pail or tub» and mix your linseed meal 
with it, and pour on boiling water sufficient to wet it well ; cover it up 
closely, so as to prevent the steam escaping, and let it stand until cold, 
or nearly so (I have always found hot food injurious to cattle) ; two 
quarts of linseed meal, given daily to cow or horse, will add very much 
indeed to their fattening, and, of course, both to the quantity and 
quality of the cow's milk, but particularly to the quality. I have fed 
and fattened cattle both on linseed meal and linseed cake, mixed with 
cut hay, &c. and a little cold water sprinkled over it so as to make the 
meal stick to the hay, &c. and always found the cattle thrive, and fat- 
ten uncommonly well on it. Linseed gruel is an excellent food for 
calyes ; and I have always found them thrive better with a little of it 
in their milk, than when fed solely on milk : and I seldom or never 
found a diseased calf that was partly fed on linseed gruel. I generally 
allowed one quart to each calf, at each end of the day, in lieu of as 
much milk, until they were six weeks old, after which I gave them, by 
degrees, four quarts daily, deducting the milk as I added the gruel. 
One quarter linseed meal, when boiled about an hour, will make three 
quarts of excellent grueL The calves got so fond of it, after getting 
it for some time, that they wont take their milk without it, except 
when very hungry indeed. Linseed should always be bruised, or made 
into meal, before it is given to any sort of cattle, otherwise they will 
void more or less of it whole, which is of little or no uee to them. 



No. IX. 
Method of Curing Butter, strongly recommended in the Irish 
Agricultural Magazine, by which it may be preserved for 
jfears without any unpleasant taste. 

Take two parts of the best common salt, as fine as can be had, wm 
part of sugar, and oim part of saltpetre ; beat them up together^ and 
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lend the whole completely c take one ounce of this composition for 
every sixteen ounces of butter^ wodc it well into the mass^ and let it 
stand one month closed up before being opened fbr use. It leqoiies 
(his time to let the ingiedients incorpOTate. 



THE END. 
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